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THE POETRY OF MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS.* 


It has become a commonplace, but 
one of those commonplaces which 
minds of a certain type take pleasure 
in repeating, that the generation born, 
let us say, between the Crimean and 
the Franco-Prussian wars has _ pro- 
duced no genuine poet; that since Mr. 
Swinburne outlived the inspiration of 
his youth poetry is dead, or as good 
as dead, among us. For this opinion 
we can see little warrant. The work 
of Mr. Watson, Mr. Francis Thomson, 
and Mr. Yeats—to name only those 
about whom we feel the fullest con: 
viction, though many would put Mr. 
Robert Bridges above any of the three 
—is quite worthy to rank with that of 
Herrick, Crashaw, and Carew, or any 
of the poets in whom lovers of poetry 
find unfailing pleasure, though the 
highest praise is never claimed for 
their verse. But it was evident enough 
that nothing was being written in 
verse which could entitle its author to 
take his place in the famous company 
to which of all men in this century 
only Scott, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Byron, Tennyson, 
and Browning are admitted without 
question, and perhaps hardly even all 
of these. Two years ago a new hope 
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sprang into sight, and at the end of the 
century there can be no doubt that a 
real poet is again amongst us. He is, 
happily, quite young; and as surely as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge belonged 
to the nineteenth century, rather than 
to that in which “Lyrical Poems and 
Ballads” was published, so surely in 
the year 1900 has Mr. Stephen Phillips 
his career before and not behind him. 
And, since these milestones in time 
have always their effect upon human 
feeling, it is impossible not to rejoice 
that we enter on the fresh lap with 
this good omen, that there is amongst 
us a man who can stir in us the old 
thrill and rouse us to a sense of the 
tragic beauty, the haunting mystery 
of life. 

Every poet inherits as 
creates, reflects light as well as emits 
it, and this applies both to the matter 
and the form of his art. Mr. Phillips, 
coming after Tennyson and Mr. Swin- 
burne, found the existing standard of 
verse for almost any 
brought to a pitch so high that in it 
he could searcely better his instructors; 
he found poetic style fixed, but not 
rigid, an’ instrument and 
ready to his hand. He found also, as 
every poet does, two domains in which 
to adventure. 
dering mass of material broken in to 


well as 


possible use 


perfected 


There was first a bewil- 
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the purposes of poetry: stories and 
myths from every age and country told 
already and consecrated to beauty— 
half familiar, yet ready to take new 
shape and new color in the artist's 
hand. Also about him there was the 
world—huge, weltering, shapeless, in- 
articulate, the modern world—ugly, dis- 
guised and distorted, yet bathed in the 
same air, thrilled with the same emo- 
tions as when man came out of Eden. 
Out of this he might shape something; 
but he must rough-hew it for himself. 
That choice is always before every 
poet, and the special interest that at- 
tached to Mr. Phillips’s first volume 
was that he had attempted both ways. 
His earliest work (it had been pub- 
lished in 1896 in a tiny pamphlet) was 
the poem “Christ in Hades,” a strange 
blending of Christian and Pagan my- 
thos; for the dead world which Jesus 
enters is rather Hades as Virgil pic- 
tured it than any realm of Dante’s 
Inferno. Proserpina sits enthroned 
there, and the thrill of Christ’s coming 
is by her mistaken for the advent of 
Hermes, calling her to the upper world 
when the grain quickens in the 
ground. This new Orpheus checks Ix- 
ion’s wheel, and stays the labor of 
Sisyphus; but as he advances through 
the realm of shadow, drawing the mul- 
titudes after him as he drew them on 
earth, one ghost meets him still unre- 
leased. Christ cannot free his ante- 
type Prometheus, the other who took 
upon himself grief in full foreknowl- 
edge, suffering for the salvation of 
others; and the Titan speaks: 

O Christ, canst thou a nail move 

from these feet, 
Thou who art standing in such love of 
me? 
Thy hands are too like mine to undo 
these bonds. 


Thus the poet’s imagination works, 
combining old things into new shapes, 
and the Pagan myth and the Christian 


take color each from the other; but the 
material wrought upon has been 
worked over by many masters. Every- 
where in the poem there is evidence 
of strong imagination fed by memory 
and the thoughts of other men. And 
the style, too, is charged with reminis- 
cence. Lines like these: 


Toward him in faded purple, pacing 
came 

Dead emperors and sad, unflattered 
kings; 


or this: 


After him in passion swept 
Dead Asia, murmuring, and the buried 
North. 


have unquestionably the accent of 
great poetry, but they have not the in- 
dividual accent. The utterance is a 
large utterance, which has caught not 
only the actual beauty of words, but 
the magic of suggestion, the hint not 
only of color, sound, and movement, 
but of the spirit of things; yet it is not 
an unmistakable voice. Reading these 
lines: 


But when he had spoken, Christ no 
answer made. 

Upon his hands in uncouth gratitude 

Great prisoners, muttering, fawned; 
behind them stood 

Dreadful suspended business and vast 
life 

Pausing, dismantled piers and naked 
frames. 


one says to oneself, “So Milton might 
have written.” Throughout the poem 
there prevails something of the aca- 
demic; some trace of an art deliberate- 
iy putting itself to school; and one rec- 
ognizes that the artist is still experi- 
menting in metre, not always with 
success. Infinite variety should be the 
aim of a writer in blank verse, yet 
within certain limits, and a phrase 
which, by its effect of hiatus, would be 























condemned, even in prose, can never 


be good in verse. 
line 


For example, the 


And one yearning as wide as is the 
world 


limps and does not merely drag; the 
fault lies not in the inverted foot, but 
in the sequence of weak syllables fol- 
lowing it. In short, the effect, de- 
signed no doubt to heighten the physi- 
cal suggestion conveyed in the word 
“yearning,” is gained at a sacrifice of 
true rhythm. Worse, still, is this in- 
stance: 


Just as a widower that dreaming holds 

His dead wife in his arms, not won- 
dering, 

So natural it appears; then starting up 

With trivial words or even with a jest, 

Realizes all the uncolored dawn, 

And near his head the young bird in 
the leaves 

Stirring—not less, not otherwise, do we 

Want in this colorless country the 
warm earth. 


That is a fine passage of finely-varied 
cadence, utterly marred by one intol- 
erable line which we have italicized. 
The word “realizes” can only be 
scanned as two trochees, and no iam- 
bic line can possibly begin with it; for 
in iambic verse the total effect of any 
line must be iambic. In other in- 
stances, the boldness of experiment 
can only be justified by assuming a 
quickness of apprehension which the 
ordinary reader does not possess. Pros- 
erpina begins her speech: 


Then, stretched out her arms, she 
said, 
“O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight 
Thine eyes are still too dazed to see us 
clear.” 


The balance of the second of these 
lines demands that it should be read 
with a pause upon the first syllable 
and a distribution of the accent on the 
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last word “sunlight,” which is hardly 
natural. Yet, for the special emphasis, 
accent is needed upon the “light;” it 
is as though the poet claimed attention 
for the two parts of the word. Whether 
this device be or be not admissible 
may be argued, but it is habitual with 
Mr. Phillips. Only the other day some 
noble verses were published by him 
on the Dreyfus verdict—an appeal to 
the “Lord of Hosts” for retribution— 
in which this couplet occurred: 


We praise thy patience of the growing 
hour, 

Thy wisdom gradual that brings the 
flower. 


Plainly it would have been easier to 
write, 


Thy gradual wisdom that brings forth 
the flower. 


But, presumably, the poet wished to 
give to the word “gradual” a length 
of sound which it has not in ordinary 
speech, and this he secured by so plac- 
ing it that the three syllables must be 
sounded, and slowly sounded, to give 
value to the line. A more commend- 
able boldness with a like object may 
be exemplified from “Christ in 
Hades” :— 


A wonderful stillness stopped her; like 
to trees 

Motionless in an ecstasy of rain, 

So the tall dead stood drooping around 
Christ. 


Nobody can stick at the rhythm of the 
first line, yet it is entirely irregular. 
But if it be made regular by removing 
the first word, the stress instantly 
falls on the word “wonderful?’ not 
where it is needed on “stillness.” As it 
stands, the ear is grateful, not only for 
a variation of the cadence, which in- 
terrupts but does not derange the iam- 
bic rhythm, but also for the just em- 
phasis. 
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Yet in the management of verse Mr. 
Phillips has advanced towards con- 
formity rather than towards deviation 
from the normal. “Christ in Hades” 
was not a long poem, yet beside those 
quoted there were a good many lines 
in it that defied the ordinary rules of 
scansion; in “Marpessa” there are 
fewer, and none that cannot be defend- 
ed, while in a majority of instances 
they are triumphantly successful; and 
in “Endymion” (published last year in 
the Nineteenth Century) fewer still. 
These three poems have to be consid- 
ered together, for they ali conform 
more or less to the common type; they 
are idyls on the model of “d®none;” 
and if “Christ in Hades” showed by 
many passages a conscious and de- 
liberate study of Milton, the other two 
betray the extent of the poet’s debt to 
Tennyson. It was in these poems, 
working, as we have said, with mate- 
rial already subdued to beauty, where 
the subject did not struggle against 
him, that Mr. Phillips displayed his 
technical mastery of poetic form. He 
had achieved a style, and the style 
was his own, but colored at every turn 
with Tennyson's influence. Like al- 
most every artist, he came from a 
school, and there was no mistaking 
his master; but there was no mistak- 
ing, either, the disciple’s originality. 
In each case the poet’s imagination 
had been at work, adding beauty to 
what was beautiful already, reading, 
as Tennyson had done before him, a 
new significance into the old myth. 
“Tithonus” is more new than old in 
its import, and so is this “Endymion,” 
this poem of the dreamer, whose lips 
have been touched by the lonely barren 
spirit of night's beauty; by the cold 
orb that sheds not life but repose, not 
light but mystery. If there is sunlight 
there must be moonshitle; if joy there 
must be sorrow; and when the moon 
stoops to earth for love, the ocean, un- 
swayed by her, rushes from its limits. 


And so—as Mr. Phillips reads the 
legend—Diana shines forever cold and 
unwedded; and for those who are of 
her following there is no joy, but 
dreams; in dreams she kisses them; 
they are lonely, yet strangers to no 
sorrow or no joy; the grief with which 
she touches them is 


Magical distress, 
Distant delicious trouble and new pain. 


To this poem, and to Endymion’s cry, 


I must make music of my brother’s 
pain, 


we have referred, not as wishing to 
criticize what has not yet been finally 
issued in book form, and is at present 
open to censure on many points of de- 
tail, but because it holds, we imagine, 
Mr. Phillips’s conception of the poet’s 
soul. At all events, he himself in his 
work has not only sought, but cele- 
brated, the inspiration of sorrow. That 
is the central thought of “Marpessa,” 
the idyl which tells how “Murpessa be- 
ing given her choice by Zeus between the 
god Apollo and Idax a mortal, chose 
Idas.” This poem, which, upon the 
whole, did most to convince critics that 
here, at last, was aman of whom 
greatness might confidently be predict- 
ed, if not actually affirmed, directly 
challenges comparison with “none.” 

As in “2none,” so here the arbitra- 
ment was to be decided at “the deep 
mid noon.” It is Apollo who speaks 
first, urging his proffer to Marpessa. 
She, being born human, is destined to 
“taste of the earth sorrow,” and the 
pity of it moves even him, a “spirit 
sliding through tranquillity.” For 
he cries: 


Thy life has been 
The history of a flower in the air 
Liable but to breezes and to time, 
As rich and purposeless as is the rose: 
Thy simple doom is to be beautiful— 























Thee God created but to grow, not 
strive, : 

And not to suffer, merely to be sweet. 

The favorite of his rains; and thou, in- 
deed, © 

Lately upon the summer wast 
closed. 


dis- 


Here one may pause in the quotation 
to call attention to the surpassing 
beauty of the verse where the words 
fall easily and inevitably into their 
places. “The history of a flower in 
the air’’—the line is light as a blossom; 
but springing from that soft cadence 
the verse gathers weight and majesty, 
a god’s utterance. And everywhere 
there is the felicity of style, the “per- 
petual slight innovation” where the 
word holds more than a simple mean- 
ing: 


Thou, indeed, 


Lately upon the summer wast dis- 


closed. 


The bud unfolds, the face opens upon 
the world its revelation. That is how 
great poets write. 

Then the god paints the doom of 
roses and the sadder fading of souls, 
and against these he sets his offer, a 
partnership in the sun’s joys: 


And thou shalt know that first leap of 
the sea 

Toward me: 
of earth 

Emerging roseate 
dew— 

We two in heaven dancing—Babylon 

Shall flash and murmur and cry from 
under us, 

And Nineveh catch fire, and at our feet 

Be hurled with her inhabitants, and all 

Adoring Asia kindle and _ hugely 
bloom ;— 

We two in heaven running,—continents 

Shall lighten, ocean unto ocean flash, 

And rapidly laugh till all this world is 
warm. 


the grateful upward look 


from her bath of 


That is surely a triumphant piece of 
imagination; the myth grows real, not 
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fantastic, in this vision of the world’s 
response to light. And the words 
dance and sing together; the verse 
thrills and quickens till this passage of 
pure fancy excites like a battle song. 
Quotation must have a limit, and we 
can give no more of the god's pleading, 


‘nor dwell on the speech of Idas calling 


love to love. Yet this should be said 
here, that the special skill of Mr. 
Phillips in suggesting beauty is to ren- 
der not only things, but the 
phere of things. It is a point we must 
recur to, and here we would only say 
that, in pleading, Idas the 
magic of Marpessa’s beauty, all it 
hints more than all it utters. 


atmos- 


pleads 


Thy face remembered is from other 
worlds, 

It has been died for, though I know 
not when, 

It has been sung of, though I know not 
where. 

It has the 
West 

And of sad sea horizons. 


strangeness of the luring 


To this mystery, to this soul of sad- 
ness in her, Idas makes appeal, and it 
speaks in her answer. Reciting the 
god’s offer, in all humility, she comes 
at last to his crowning gift of immor- 
tality, of exemption from the human 
lot; claims for herself her 
human completion in sorrow: 


and she 


Out of our sadness have we made this 
world 

So beautiful; the sea sighs in our brain, 

And in our heart that yearning of the 
moon, 

To all this sorrow 
since 

Out of a human womb I came, I am 

Not eager to forego it; I would scorn 


was I born, and, 


To elude the heaviness and take the 
joy, 
For pain came with the sap, pangs 


with the bloom: 
This is the sting, the wonder. 


That is her true answer; her claim to 
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the human inheritance. But the poem 
does not stop there, and diverges into 
a passage beautiful indeed, but against 
the logic of the theme when she pic- 
tures the life that should be hers with 
the god when her bloom should wane, 
and she be forced to woo her lover: 


Faded, not sure of thee, with desperate 
smiles 

And pitiful devices of my dress 

Or fashion of my hair; thou wouldst 
grow kind, 

Most bitter to a woman that was loved. 


Yet the god’s proffer was of an age- 
less life such as his own—a life always 
at noontide. Mr. Phillips has been be- 
trayed into the sin of irrelevancy, and 
has wasted noble verses instead of con- 
centrating at once upon the contrast, 
the life that is to be hers with Idas, a 
life passing from “the first sweet sting 
of love,” “the sweet that almost venom 
was,” into 


Beautiful friendship tried by sun and 
wind, ’ 
Durable from the daily dust of life. 
' 
And perhaps this wavering in the cen- 
tral conduct of the theme rather than 
any lapse in the quality of the verse 
leads one to think Marpessa’s speech 
too long. Undue expansion is a fault 
that Mr. Phillips has learnt to avoid. 
So far, we have written of the work 
about which there are practically no 
two opinions. A man who does not 
think “‘Marpessa” good poetry must 
have a very singular standard. But 
the case is quite different about the 
other poems in the first volume. As 
for the lyrics, there is not much to be 
said; almost alone among recent poets, 
Mr. Phillips is at his worst in this 
kind, and the blank verse lines to Mil- 
ton, though fine, are not extraordinary. 
There remain two long poems, “The 
Woman with the Dead Soul” and “The 
Wife,” absolutely unlike the rest. To 
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begin with, they are written in the 
heroic couplet, a metre which, we may 
say in passing, Mr. Phillips has since 
then handled repeatedly and with in- 
creasing success. But the theme and 
the treatment of the theme in each 
case are bold innovation. In each 
there is narrated the tragedy of a life, 
but a tragedy of the squalid life that 
passes us in the welter of London. Has 
tragedy a right to be sung when it is 
the tragedy of the public-house, the 
tragedy of the prostitute? Modern art 
has answered the question so copious- 
ly in the affirmative that there is no 
use in debating. If a man has vision 
he will see; if he has with vision the 
poet’s gift, he will certainly make us 
see. Only, we have a right to demand 
that he shall see deep enough, that his 
revelation shall be sincere. We do not 
blame even Swift for his terrible in- 
sight; we shudder and we pity the eye 
that could see nothing but rottenness. 
Yet from a poet we expect not the 
vision of the satirist, but a wider out- 
look that shall show us ugliness if need 
be, but only seen as an offence against 
beauty, so that the vision of ugliness 
is also a vision of beauty. The poet’s 
business is not to lacerate, but to 
quicken, to thrill it may be with pity 
and terror, not to madden with despair. 
to wring somehow or other music and 
not discord out of a brother’s pain. In 
all art, if it is to fulfil art’s function, 
there must be some element of pleas- 
urable emotion; and if a man sees and 
feels in the eyes of prostituted women 
in the streets or dazed drunkards in a 
tavern all the degradation of their 
lives, every act of the sickening 
tragedy, and sees no more than that, 
why should we thank him for lending 
to us the curse of his faculty? And 
yet, are we to wish that our poets 
should be deaf and blind to the world 
that is at our doors, gazing forever at 
remote dim histories, noble and un- 
realized as far-off mountain shapes, 























listening only to the far-off murmur of 
lamentations that fall soft and dead- 
ened upon the ear? Scarcely that. One 
can only demand that the poet's art, 
which shows us his own vision, should 
set things in their true focus and not 
resolve the universe into one meaning- 
less blur of pain. Whether Mr. Phillips 
has succeeded or not we can hardly de- 
cide, but there is no question but that 
his attempts in these tragedies of mod- 
ern life were more significant and 
more original than his successes in the 
well-beaten track. He has faced the 
ugliest things in life and tried to make 
them fall into a harmony. This is how 
he begins his first poem, “The Woman 
with a Dead Soul:” 


Allured by the disastrous tavern light, 

Unhappy things flew in out of the 
night; . 

And ever the sad human swarm re- 
turned, 

Some crazy fluttering and some half- 
burned. 


It is the tragedy of moths at a candle, 
somehow more bearable when you look 
at it like that, yet not less tragic. And 
among the “slow-tasting bargainers” 
there was seen the face that beyond 
the rest appalled him, the face of a 
woman in whom there was no struggle 
either to fly or to return: 


She turned her eyes on me; they had no 
ray, 

But stared like windows in the peer of 
day; 

So cold her gaze that I bowed down 
my head 

Trembling; it seemed to me that she 
was dead. 


Yet she could speak, tell in her own 
way “the dreadful, placid tale:” 


She with a soul was born: she felt it 


leap 
Within her: it could wonder, laugh, 
and weep, 


But dismally as rain on ocean ‘lear, 
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The days upon that human spirit dear 

Fell; and existence lean, in sky dead 
grey, 

Withholding steadily starved it away: 

London ignored it with deliberate stare, 

Until the delicate thing began to wear. 

She felt it ailing for she knew not 


what; 

Feebly she wept, but she could aid it 
not. 

Ah, not the stirring child within the 
womb 

Hath such an urgent need of light and 
room! 

Then hungry grew her soul: she looked 
around, 

But nothing to allay that famine 
found; 


She felt it die a little every day, 

Flutter less wildly, and more feebly 
pray. 

Stiller it grew; at times she felt it pull 

Imploring thinly something beautiful, 

And in the night was painfully awake, 

And struggled in the darkness till day- 
break. 

For not at once, not without any strife, 

It died; at times it started back to life, 

Now at some angel evening after rain, 

Builded like early Paradise again, 

Now at some flower, or human face, or 
sky 

With silent tremble of infinity, 

Or at some waft of fields in midnight 


sweet, 

Or soul of summer dawn in the dark 
street. 

Slowly she was aware her soul had 
died 


Within her body, for no more it cried, 
Vexed her no more; and now monoto- 


nous life 

Easily passed; she was exempt from 
strife; 

And from her soul was willing to be 
freed, 

She could not keep what she could 
never feed; 

And she was -well; above or bliss or 
care; 

Hunger and thirst wore her emotions 
bare. 

For the great stars consented, and 
withdrew, 

And music, and the moon, greenness 
and dew. 


Yet for a time more heavily and slow 
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She walked, and indolently worked, as 
though 

About with her she could not help but 
bring 

Within her busy body the dead thing. 


That is the story; with what master- 
ly hand the teller of it is sketched, 
you must read to see. It is plain 
enough that here the instrument in the 
poet’s hand is severely taxed; some of 
the lines are obscure, some awkward. 
The thing is done roughly, yet some- 
how it is done, and this woman, sip- 
ping gin by the bar, grows into a tragic 
figure, though in all her life nothing 
has happened that can be related as an 
event. The tragedy ceases to be 
squalid, and rises to the dignity of 
calm sorrow, hopeless, if you will, yet 
not merciless; the framer of this crea- 
ture has his opiates, and for those less 
unhappy there is the beauty of the 
world. There is still dawn and eve- 
ning, still the wonder of created things, 
and for those who cannot feel them 
there is forgetfulness. What was said 
above must be repeated here; Mr. 
Phillips has caught in his opening 
lines the tragic atmosphere of this hu- 
man moth-trap; yet, in a few more 
verses he renders the very spirit of 
breathing fields and dewy sky, and 
thought of the one renders the other 
endurable. 

“The Wife,” his other tragic idyl of 
London streets, tells how a woman, 
left with her child and her sick hus- 
band starving in a bare garret, goes 
out to sell herself for bread, and re- 
turning with it, finds her man dead. 
It is a material tragedy, as the other 
was spiritual; the mind can conceive 
of nothing more deeply tragic, and the 
story is told with the barest words. 
Here is the passage upon which one 
would insist: 


But at the door a moment did she quail, 
Hearing her little son behind her wail; 

waking, stretched his arms out 
io her wide, 


Wh 
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And softly, “Mother, take me with 
you!” cried; 

For he would run beside her, clasping 
tight 

Her hand, and lag at every window 
bright, 

Or near some stall beneath 
gas-flare 

At the dim fruit in ghostly 
would stare. 

Toward him she turned, and felt her 
bosom swell 

Wildly: he was so young almost she 
fell; 

Yet took him up and to allay his cries 

Smiled at him with her lips, not wih 
her eyes, 

Then laid him down; away her hand 
she snatched, 

And now with streaming face the door 
unlatched. 


the wild 


bloom 


Everything is reduced to the baldest 
statement, and by deliberate choice 
the physical fact is insisted on with 
unrelenting vision. Once we think the 
method betrays Mr. Phitlips—the touch 
intended to convey the woman's hur- 
ried, stooping gesture is hardly plain 
enough—and once it is worthy of 
Dante, in the line— 


Smiled at him with her lips, not with 
her eyes. 


In the passage which follows the 
metre breaks into octo-syllabics, and 
the writer strains language and gram- 
mar desperately in his effort to render 
the strange drift of human beings in 
the gaslit Strand, into which the wom- 
an passes on her dreadful going out, 
and her more dreadful return. Then 
comes the worst artistic mistake with 
which we have to charge Mr. Phillips. 
To the inevitable brutality of his sub- 
ject he adds wanton brutality of words 
and ideas: 
the door she 


her right arm 


pushed, 
And to the dead the widow rushed. 
But at the sight so deeply was she torn, 


With 























She babbled to him like one lately 
born; 

And sorrowful dim sounds about him 
made, 

That were not speech: 
grew afraid. 

“He is not dead!” she cried, “I'll think 
it not! 

I shall go mad to see my darling rot. 

I cannot imagine, O my Father, God, 
That this kind hand will moulder in 
the clod! 
Dead! Is he dead? 
him fast, 

I'll catch his spirit up upon the blast. 
We have been so long together, much 

have known, 
And old friends out of sadness have 
we grown. 


at last she 


But I will find 


The whole of that is ill written, vio- 
lent, almost turgid, and, in our judg- 
ment, false. What follows makes 
amends when the woman, like a 
stranger, makes “meek advances” to 
her own child, weeps over him, and 
pours out to his baby-ears her sorrow, 
thinking over past days, till nature 
works upon her its terrible and sooth- 
ing compulsion; though in the last line 
again the dreadful nakedness of phrase 
stamps the unspeakable tragedy: 


So the mild beauty of old happiness - 

Wandered into her mind with strange 
distress, 

Till slowly with the gathering light, lo 
Life 

Came back on her; 
and Strife; 

The huge and various world with mur- 
mur grand. 

Time had begun to touch her with soft 

hand, 

sacred passing hours with all 

things new, 

Divine forgetfulness and falling dew. 


Desire and Dust 


And 


Then hunger fell on her; she set a 
plate; 

Mother and child that food together 
ate. 


The volume of poems then showed 
upon the whole, one would say, an ar- 
tist 


with imperfect but increasing 
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technical mastery; an imagination, 
even in the region of pure fancy, as 
in the sun-god’s speech, always fed 
with reality, not constructing dreams 
in vacuo, but vivified with the processes 
of life; and a mind not merely sérious, 
but tragic in its cast, drawn to the soul 
of sorrow in things, apprehending to 
the uttermost the desperate issues of 
human existence. There was ripe 
work and there were crudities; but 
everywhere there was the strong sap 
of a new growth. Since then have ap- 
peared stray poems exhibiting the 
same genius and the same imperfec- 
tion. Now, there is published what is 
a new thing in the literature of Eng- 
land since the days of Shakespeare 
and his friends; a play written in close 
conformity with stage 
which is, in every poem. 
And it is on the strength of this work 
that we are bold not to predict, but 
claim for Mr. Phillips a place among 
the really great names in English 
poetry. The story is that of Giovanni 
Malatesta, tyrant of Rimini, who mar- 
ried Francesca, daughter to Polenta 
of Ravenna. As Arthur sent Lancelot, 
so Giovanni sent his brother Paolo to 
his bride; and the new 
Lancelot and Guinevere fell under the 
old fate. Drawn together against their 
will, Giovanni found them in 
other’s arms, and stabbed them eodem 
For the rest Dante 
tells their story in the most famous 


requirements, 
respect, a 


bring home 


each 
ictu, ecodem gladio. 


passage of all poetry, ancient or mod- 
ern. It was, indeed, a bold man who 
dared to handle again in 
scene of the lovers reading from one 
book: and the highest thing we can 
say of Mr. Phillips is that he stands 
justified of his daring. 

The scene opens in the dark hall of 
the Malatesta castle where Giovanni, 
the warrior-statesman, dark, 
and humped like Richard, waits for his 
bride. Among the attendants stands 
chief a personage whom Mr. Phillips 


verse that 


fierce, 





—_- 
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has invented—Lucrezia degl’ Onesti, 
Giovanni’s kinswoman—once, as _ it 
seems hinted, something nearer than 
that—but for years the ruler of his 
household. Giovanni speaks first in 
words that, from the earliest syllable, 
stamp the irony of the scene. For this 
is a story whose ending all the world 
knows, and we come, as they did in 
Greece, to watch the poet unfold it. 
The opening word is “Peace,” and the 
succeeding lines take up the irony: 


Peace to this house of Rimini, hence- 
forth. 

Kinsmen, although the Ghibelline is 
fallen, 

And lies out on the plains of Trentola, 

Still we have foes untrampled, waver- 
ing friends, 

Therefore, on victory to set a seal, 

To-day I take to wife Ravenna’s child, 

Daughter of great Polenta, our ally, 

Between us an indissoluble bond. 


The lines move stately and stiff; this 
is no marriage hymn. And while Gio- 
vanni speaks, the chains fall at the 
gate—for this house is a fortress or a 
dungeon—a door opens, sunlight 
streams into the dark place, and down 
the ray comes Paolo leading Francesca 
by the hand. She kneels to her hus- 
band, he raises her, and her face is dis- 
closed from the veil. The battered 
statesman, “beat with many blows, 
death-pale with gushing of much 
blood, and deaf with war,” speaks to 
her and to the assembly of himself and 
of his bride, “hither all dewy from her 
convent fetched.” It is essential to vis- 
ualize this scene, for the restraint 
which throughout Mr. Phillips ob- 
serves bids him leave the contrast of 
youth and age, sunlight and prison- 
house, to speak for itself. Then the 
girl, too, unfolds her story: 


My lord, my father gave me to you: I 
Am innocent as yet of this great life; 
My only care to attend the holy bell, 
To sing, and to embroider curiously: 
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And as through glass I view the windy 
world. 


The poet is not lavishing ornament; 
the last line is an image beautiful in 
itself, but cut down to the barest limit 


of suggestion. Giovanni calls his 
cousin, the woman “widowed and 
childless” who “has ruled till now 


this fort of soldiers—a rough hostelry,” 
and bids his bride take counsel of her. 
And so the bride is brought home; her 
waiting woman leaves her with a last 
word: 


Be tender with her, even as God hath 
been. 


Yet, before they go, Giovanni speaks, 
holding his bride by the hand before 
them all: 


Yet one word more—be sure 
That, though I sheathe the sword, I am 
not tamed. 
What I have snared, in that I set my 
teeth 
And lose with agony. 


And as he speaks, Lucrezia interrupts 
him; in the passion of his thought he 
has gripped the girl’s hand till the 
téars stand in her eyes. It is an ugly 
omen. All depart except the central 
three, and Giovanni’s first word is of 
affairs. Delegates from Pesaro expect 
his instant decision on the matter of 
some disputed tax, so with a word of 
excuse he leaves his bride for one 
more moment with his brother—with 
the youth who has borne her company, 
and whom she does not fear. Instantly 
there comes a change. She shivers 
like a trapped beast—as Cassandra 
started and shivered when she entered 
the house of the Atridse—and she 
speaks: 


O Paolo, 
Who were they that have lived within 
these walls? 
Paolo. Why do you ask? 























France. It is not sign or sound, 
Only it seemeth difficult to breathe; 
It is as though I battled with this air. 


The house has its own atmosphere, 
and though she brought her sunlight 
into the dark, the dark is about it, 
strangling it; and she fears, not know- 
ing what she fears—hardly knowing 
what it is to fear. She is more child 
than woman; she has not known the 
initiation of grief, and to Paolo’s ques- 
tion—“You are not sad?’—she an- 
swers: 


What is it to be sad? 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but an- 
cient woes, 
Sea perils, or some long-ago farewell, 
Or the last sunset cry of wounded 
kings. 
I have wept but on the pages of a book, 
And I have longed for sorrow of my 
own. 


He replies to her with kind words, 
and bids her joy of her tranquillity. 
For himself, that night he must be 
gone. And with the word comes her 
initiation, the first hint of sorrow. She 
will not have him go; she is “but a 
child,” not yet used to her “grave place 
and duty:” 


Can we not play together a _ brief 
while? 
Stay then a little. 


But before he can answer Giovanni 
enters, and in every word spoken there 
is again the double meaning—hidden 
from him who speaks, menacing to the 
hearer:— 


Stand either side of me—you whom I 


love. 
I’d have you two as dear now to each 
other ; ‘ 
As both of you to me. We are, Fran- 
cesca, 


A something more than brothers— 
fiercest friends; 

Concordia was our mother named, and 

ours 
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Is but one heart, one honor, and one 
death. 
Any that came between us I would kill. 


France. Sir, I will love him: is he 


not my brother? 


So she replies in her ignorance; but 
you are to conceive that an actor will 
make it apparent how far from igno- 
rant is Paolo of the peril about him. 
And when Francesca is summoned by 
her tirewoman, Paolo speaks at once 
to Giovanni, “I’ll say farewell to- 
night.” But his brother remonstrates. 
Surely there is some mystery, and 
none yet has been between them! 
Eagerly he plies his questions till a 
thought comes: 


Ah, some lady you beheld 
There at Ravenna in Francesca’s train! 
Was it not so? 
Paolo. Urge me no more to words. 
Giov. What woman draws you thus 
away from me? 
Paolo. No woman, brother, 
me from this house. 
Giov. You like not then my mar- 
riage!—but, indeed, 
No marriage can dissolve the bond be- 


draws 


tween us. 
Here you are free as ever in the 
house— 
Once more, what is the reason of your 
going? 
Paolo. Brother, ’tis nothing that has 


chanced, but rather 
That which may chance, if here I am 
detained. 
Giov. Darker, and yet more dark. 
Now speak it out. 


Then the fierce temper which Gio- 
vanni has already avowed—the vio- 
lence that showed its teeth when he 
held the girl’s hands—breaks out, and 
to save a quarrel Paolo yields. And 
so the toils close about the victims— 
on the one that sees, and on the two 
that are blind. But now there enters 
on the scene the one actor who is not 
merely the sport of fate—who forces 
the issue—the “bitter, barren woman” 
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Lucrezia. She comes to Giovanni 
seemingly to bid him joy, really to 
rouse his fear, in a speech that tells 
of first love with a woman’s memory 
of her own dreams: 


O beware 

This child yet scarce awake upon the 
world! 

Dread her first ecstasy if one should 
come 

That should appear to her half-open 
eyes 

Wonderful as a prince from fairyland, 

Or venturing through forests toward 
her face. 


Instantly the wild beast in him rises 
to defend its prey; and, under show of 
calming, spurs him, goads him 
with the phrase, “Youth goes towards 
youth,” and hints of his “mounded 
back and sullen gait,” till the man 
turns and cries out upon her bitterness. 
And in the intimacy of that fierce 
word-play the brooding thought of her 
life suddenly forms itself into speech— 
the first great speech of the play. “Bit- 
terness—am I bitter?’—she flings the 
word in his face. 


she 


How else? my husband dead and 
childless left, 
My thwarted woman thoughts have in- 
ward turned, 
And that vain milk like 
eats. 


acid in me 
. . Does great God 
Expect I shall clasp air and kiss the 
wind 
For ever? And the budding cometh on, 
The burgeoning, the cruel flowering: 
At night the quickening splash of rain, 
at dawn 
The mufiled call of birds, how like to 
babes! 
And I amid these sights and sounds 
must starve— 
I, with so much to give, perish of thrift, 
Omitted by his casual dew. 
Giov. Well, well, 
You are spared much: children 
wring the heart. 
Lucr. Spared! to be spared what I 
was born to have! 


ean 
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I am a woman, and this very flesh 

Demands its natural pangs, its rightful 
throes, 

And I implore with vehemence these 
pains. 


If that is not great poetry, what is? 
And the speech goes on; the woman’s 
soul reveals itself, not seeking to con- 
ceal her hatred, the peril and the men- 
ace that are in her:— 


It is such souls as mine that go to swell 

The childless cavern cry of the barren 
sea 

Or make that human ending to night 
wind. 


There, at last, is set before us the ac- 
tor with a motive, the spring of fate’s 
engine. But—for Mr. Phillips clings 
to the outline of the story as related 
in the Italian book, which tells of an 
astrologer’s prediction—there is other 
food to Giovanni's passion of jealousy. 
The blind old woman who has been his 
foster-mother demands to see him, and 
she, too, feels the strange commotion, 
the troubled atmosphere of the house: 


Ah, but a juice too pure hath now been 
poured 

In a dark ancient wine, and the 
seethes. 


cup 


As he holds her she shivers as Fran- 
cesca liad shivered. She fears for him, 
for the man once mailed and impene- 
trable, who has now taken into his life 
this “strange, soft thing,” and grows 
at once vulnerable. While she broods 
upon her fear, the dark eyes begin to 
see two sitting in an arbor—his wife 
and another. But as he tears the 
words from her stammering lips she 
checks; “the face was dim;” only this 
she can tell him—in words dark as 
night to him, plain to the listener:— 


He shall be 
yet perilous to find: 
she 


Not far to seek: 


Unwillingly he comes a-wooing; 














Unwillingly is wooed: yet shall they 
woo— 

His kiss was on her lips ere she was 
born. 


As he still questions a sound breaks 
in on them. “What is that sound?” 
she asks, and he answers, “My mar- 
riage trumpets.” 

So the first act closes with a last 
touch of the tragic irony. One may 
eavil, perhaps, at the scene of second 
sight; yet the episode is in the story, 
and enough belief in the possibility 
of such vision lingers or revives to 
justify its introduction on the stage; 
and the old blind nurse might be a 
figure scarcely less effective in her way 
than even Cassandra. 

In the second act the net closes, and 
the victims know themselves meshed. 
Paolo urges his going, yet Giovanni 
has a new reason why he should stay. 
He has been warned of peril to Fran- 
cesea, and since he himself must short- 
ly be absent on affairs—for the trouble 
grows fast in Pesaro—who shall de- 
fend Francesca like Paolo from this 
peril, this dread of “one stealing in to 
woo her?” But the more Giovanni 
urges, the more strongly Paolo recoils. 
Then the elder brother, summoned 
away himself, bids Francesca plead 
for him, and she in her innocent igno- 
rance tortures the man with pretty en- 
treaties, till he breaks out upon her 
with words “sweet, but dark.” Vague- 
ly she knows her power over him; in- 
nocently she tries it; till at last he tears 
himself away, and she is left to her 
thoughts, the mystery of her own 
magic. As she questions in the glass 
with her own face— 


Slight face and yet the cause of woe to 
men— 


her maid comes in, and with a brief 
exchange of words—but all this scene 
is the most exquisite poetry—the truth 
is flashed on her: 
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Nita. 
Your husband’s brother. 


He is, my lady, 


France. O, I had not thought, 
I had not thought—I have sinned and 
I am stained. 


And so she has her answer. Now 
sorrow comes; she is awake, a woman 
now, blossoming into the fulness of 
her beauty, and her dark husband, 
returning, can scarcely take his fin- 
gers out of her bright hair. Yet she 
leaves him, and on the instant he is 
a prey again to his fears, and to Lu- 
crezia, who sowed them, he imparts 
the crop. She, quick on the scent, 
pauses, hovers for a moment over 
blind Angela’s words, then swoops 
upon their meaning. But it is gradu- 
ally and by slow steps that she leads 
him on to the narrowing of the circle 
till the name is on his lips, yet he 
shrinks from uttering it till she drives 
him :— 


Giovanni, who shall set a shore to love? 
When hath it ever swerved from death, 
or when 
Hath it not burned away all barriers, 
Even dearest ties of mother and of son, 
iven of brothers?— 
Giov. (seizing her arm). Is it Paolo? 
Then the strong man, shaken with his 
pity and rage, falls into a fit, but 
awakens with the cry: 


Henceforward let no woman bear two 
sons. 


And he, too, is now a worker with 
fate, not a passive victim. Yet, one 
obstacle remains. Paolo is gone—gone 
with his troop of horse; but at a way- 
side inn the troop is halted, just clear 
of Rimini, and here there passes a 
scene in prose of a curious ringing 
quality, with a drinking that 
could hardly be bettered for its pur- 
pose here; the spirit of recklessness is 
in it. The soldiers are bidding their 
girls good-bye; they have come thus far 


song 
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together, but, with laughter and not 
without tragic tears, they part. The 
men march out, and their officers enter; 
with them Paolo, whose eyes can look 
only down the straight road to Rimini. 
His comrades rally him on his sadness; 
he is apt to quarrel, but they leave 
him, and he stays to fight the losing 
battle against his heart. For a mo- 
ment the drums passing stir him, and 
he makes to follow the soldiers, yet 
cannot. One way alone remains, “a 
straight path to the dark.” 


And they that find me dead shall lay 
me down, 
Beautiful as a sleeper at her feet. 


Thus the escaping quarry is herded 
back into the trap, and the net is 
drawn. 

So far, setting aside Lucrezia’s 
speech—and even that is germane to 
the matter—not a word has been 
spoken that does not advance the ac- 
tion, except the drinking scene of the 
soldiers, deliberately thrown in to re- 
lieve, for a moment, the increasing 
gloom. And the third act opens with 
another passage where, for a moment, 
life is at play, though in a sinister 
shadow. In the apothecary’s shop at 
nightfall girls are buying and a girl is 
selling love philtres and drugs against 
love. But darkness comes quick, the 
doors close, and the apothecary Pulci 
comes in to send his daughter from 
her play with the cosmetics that she 
is applying to her pretty face. Then 
comes a knock, and a man enters 
masked—not Paolo but Giovanni. He, 
too, has come for a drug—“‘some 
dreamy potion that can enthral a wom- 
an’s wandering heart.” As they de- 
bate upon Pulci’s offers, another knock 
comes; Giovanni hides himself. The 
door is gently unbarred, and from the 
night Paolo enters. He flings down 
his purse on the counter, demanding 
in exchange 
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Some drug 
That can fetch down on us the eternal 
sleep 
‘Anticipating the slow mind of God. 


And, under cover of desire to know 
the purpose for which the poison is 
needed, the old man draws from him 
his confession—the frank speech of 
one unknown, having no more concern 
with life, to one who neither knows 
nor cares. And Giovanni, half shroud- 
ed in the darkness, hears, and is silent 
while the desperate lover goes again 
into the dark, and the poison merchant 
follows him, fearing lest he should kill 
himself at the very door. So Giovanni 
is alone, torn between his love, his 
pity, and his drea@ful relief. In this 
hasty analysis of the action one cannot 
indicate the poetry. But for an actor 
who could act surely there should be 
a wonderful occasion in this scene of 
silence; for even when Giovanni steps 
into the light, and exchanges phrases 
with the old man, he is really silent, 
crushing down a cry in his throat. 

The second scene is laid outside the 
Malatesta Castle, in a lane divided by 
a wall from the garden, and to this 
point Paolo is drawn like a homing 
pigeon. On to the garden Francesca’s 
window looks; if he die, it must be 
near her; more than that— 


At least I must behold her before 
death, 

And go straight from her face into the 
grave. 


So through the postern he passes 
into the garden. Quick on his heels 
come two couriers, rousing the house- 
hold with urgent news for Giovanni, 
and while they still seek, the Prince 
himself enters, treading the same 
straight way from Pulci’s house to his 
bride’s chamber. By torchlight he 
reads the message: “Pesaro is risen; 
not a moment to be lost.” Another 
messenger; San Arcangelo is ready to 











break out. What should detain him 
now? He has no more to fear; his hid- 
den foe is dead or dying, and so he 
hastens out to mount and ride, while 
Paolo wanders in the dark gar¢cen; and 
thither the scene shifts. It is the still 
hour between night and day, and Fran- 
cesca, sleepless with the new torment 
in her blood, wanders out into the cool- 
ness, and with her Nita bearing a 
lamp. She sets it in the arbor, and 
leaves her mistress to read herself into 
quiet. As Francesca begins to read 
Paolo enters, and from this prelude 
they pass into a scene which is the 
emotional centre of the play, a scene 
where Mr. Phillips, borrowing from 
Dante, makes what he borrows his 
own. One cannot quote the whole, 
and it must not be mutilated; but it 
tells how, in the simplest and most 
natural way, the speech between them 
—the strange, thrilling speech where 
every word has its echo, where the 
true speech is that which is not spoken 
—turns upon the book she holds, and 
they speak of the story and those “fa- 
mous and unlucky names” of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. And from the answer- 
ing melody of their own words they 
pass to another antiphony, where he 
reads till his voice breaks, and she 
takes up the reading; but her eyes fill 
and swim, and he once more reads, 
till at the close—the disiato riso—words 
fail, and they kiss. 

Two days pass before the next act. 
Giovanni returns stained and trium- 
phant from his descent on Pesaro, but 
looking in the eyes of men at the gate 
for some tidings that are kept back. 
They huddle together before his fierce 
gaze and questioning, but no word can 
be drawn from them. He cannot un- 
derstand. (“Lies he so quiet that none 
has found him?’) and he sends for 
Lucrezia. “What news at home?’ he 
asks, and she answers, “Paolo is re- 
turned.” For an instant he is struck 
dumb; then he masters himself. Paolo 
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has “crept back like a thief into the 
house,” and he will be “wary of this 
creeping thing:” 


Oh, I have no emotion now, no blood. 

No longer [ postpone nor fight this 
doom: 

I see that it must be, and Iam grown 

The accomplice and the instrument of 
Fate, 


A blade! a knife! no more. 


Yet he will not “rashly kill.” But how 
to take them in each other’s embrace, 
and “stab them there enfolded and en- 
twined?’ The woman’s’ cunning 
prompts him. Let him give out that 
this is only a moment’s pause in the 
war, that the camp calls him back; 
then, leaving the lovers in this fancied 
security, watch, take, and kill. And 
he acts accordingly; Francesca, sent 
for, enters. He tells her he must be 
gone again, and commends her to 
Paolo, but in words where his bitter- 
hess pierces through: 


Loyal he is to me, loyal and true. 

He has also a gaiety of mind 

Which I have ever lacked: he is besides 
More suited to your years, can sing and 


play, 
And has the art long hours to entertain. 


Yet, as he goes, he turns in a moment 
of remorse: 


Come here, Francesca, kiss me—yet 


not so; 
You put your lips up to me like a child. 


’Tis not so long ago I was a child, 


she cries, then seizing him, implores 
him not to leave her; there are terrors 
in the house, dreadful faces of “the 
dead who smile’—she dare not be 
alone. He bids her—relenting as it 
should seem for an instant—take some 
one to sleep with her, Lucrezia or Nita; 
yet she clings to him; but he shakes 
her off, and the two women are left 
alone. Then, suddenly, the plot takes 
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a new turn, quite unlooked for, yet 
quite natural and harmonious with the 
opening. Francesca bids Lucrezia lie 
with her that night, and the older 
woman consents cunningly, but goes 
about her insidious purpose. Frances- 
ca is lonely; why not seek company? 
Paolo, too, seems sick for companion- 
ship. But the hunted thing turns: 


Oh, why so eager? 
Where would all those about me drive 
me? First 
My husband earnestly to Paolo 
Commends me; and now you must call 
him in. 
(Wildly) Where can I look for pity? 


and with a flash of divination she ap- 
peals to the mother-longing of the 
childless woman: 


I have no mother: let me be your child 
To-night: I am so utterly alone! 
Be gentle with me; or if not, at least 
Let me go home; this world is difficult. 
O, think of me as of a little child 
That looks into your face and asks 
your hand. 
(Lucrezia softly touches Francesca’s 
hair.) 
Why do you touch my head? 
you weep? 
I would not pain you. 
Luer. Ah, Francesca! You 
Have touched me where my life is 
quivering most. 
I have no child, and yet if I had borne 
one 
I could have wished her hair had been 
this color. 


Why do 


So the hunter is now the defender; 
. but the meshes are woven and must be 
undone. Giovanni must be found, and 
from that moment Lucrezia leaves her 
newly-discovered love and goes to seek 
and to turn aside the slayer. So, striving 
to combat fate, she works with it, for 
Francesca is left alone. Night is draw- 


ing on; she paces in her chamber, and 
her unrest is evident even to Nita, so 
plain that the maid offers her own 
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coarse counsel. Why should Frances- 
ca fret? it is so easy for a woman to 
humor an old man, and yet to take her 
pleasure. Francesca answers her: 


O Nita, when we women sin, ‘tis not 

By art; it is not easy, it is not light; 

It is an agony shot through with bliss, 

We sway, and rock, and suffer ere we 
fall. 


But as she speaks a knock comes at 
the door. Paolo asks entrance. He is 
sent away; yet the girl’s unrest grows 
every moment. She bids her maid talk 
to keep her thoughts moving, but as the 
maid chatters her mistress starts—a 
step is heard in the garden, ‘“‘a sad step, 
and it goeth to and fro.” Then his 
voice comes and at last he gains ad- 
mission. Nita goes as he enters, and 
there follows a second love scene, the 
climax and completion of the first. 
Love, no longer tremulous, is now con- 
fessed the master. For a moment 
Francesca struggles, but she is over- 
borne: 


France. Kiss me and leave me, Paolo, 
to-night. 


Paolo. What do you fear? 

France. One watches quietly. 
Paolo. Who? 

France. I know not; perhaps 


the quiet face 

Of God: the eternal listener is near. 

Paolo. Vll struggle now no more. 

Have I not fought 

Against thee as a foe most terrible? 

Parried the nimble thrust and thought 
of thee, 

And from thy mortal sweetness fled 
away, 

Yet evermore returned? 
bonds 

Which held me I cast off—honor, es- 
teem, 

All ties, all friendship, peace, and life 
itself. 

You only in this universe I want. 

Franc. You fill me with a_ glorious 

vastness. What! 

Shall we two, then, take up our fate 
and smile? 


Now all the 
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Paolo. Remember how when first 
we met we stood 
Stung with immortal recollections. 
O face immured beside a fairy sea 
That leaned down at dead midnight to 
be kissed! 
O beauty folded up in forests old! 
Thou wast the lovely quest of Arthur's 
nights. 
Franc. Thy armour glimmered in a 
gloom of green. 
Paolo. Did I not sing to thee in 
Babylon? 
Frane. Or did we set a sail in Car- 
thage Bay? 
Paolo. Were thine eyes strange? 
France. Did I not know thy voice? 
All ghostly grew the sun, unreal the air, 
Then when we kissed. 
Paolo. And in that kiss our souls 
Together flashed, and now they are one 
flame 
Which nothing can put out, nothing 
divide. 
Frane. Kiss me again! 
what may chance. 


I smile at 


Since one must mangle, there is the 
fragment; few will be willing, of those 
who love poetry, to leave the rest un- 
read. 

The lovers pass together behind the 
curtains. Scarcely are they gone be- 
fore Nita returns, and, after her, Lu- 
crezia, desperate with a vain search. 
She has hunted every corner, but Gio- 
vanni is subtly hidden. And now, 
where is Francesca? She wrings the 
truth out of the maid, and rushes to 
the curtains, but as she reaches them 
a hand parts their folds; in the one 
place where Lucrezia has not sought, 
the place to which the lovers were in- 
evitably drawn, Giovanni’ waited. 
He speaks at first in a strange calm; 
he and Lucrezia gaze into each other’s 
eyes, but his are inscrutable. But 
she goes to take his hand, and there is 
blood on it: 


Giov. ’Tis not my blood. 

Luer. O then— 

Giov. “O, then” is all. 
LIVING AGE. VOL, vI. 333 
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(As in @ frenzy) And now their love 

that was so secret close 
be proclaimed. Tullio, 

Biagi!— 

They shall be married before all men. 

Nita! 

Rouse up the house and bring in lights, 

lights, lights! 

There shall be music, feasting, 

dancing. 

Wine shall be drunk. Candles, I say! 

More lights! 

More marriage lights! 

they the while, 

The nuptial tapers? 

house! 

(All this while servants and others, half- 
dressed, are continually rushing in with 
lights and torches. They stand whisper- 
ing). 


Shall Carlo, 


and 


Where tarry 


Rouse up all the 


Giovanni bids the bodies be brought 
out with ceremony, as for a wedding; 
the old blind nurse comes in, feeling a 
crowd about her, and a crowd of others 
than the living. Then the litter is 
borne in, and Lucrezia sobs, but Gio- 
vanni stills her: 


Break not out in lamentation. 
(A pause . . . The servants set 
down the litter.) 


Lucr. (Going to litter.) I have borne 
one child, and she has died in 
youth! 

Giov. (Going to litter.) Not easily 


have we three come to this— 
We three who now are dead. Un- 


willingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. 
Now 


I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 
(He bends over the bodies, and kisses 
them on the forehead. He is shaken.) 
Lucr. What ails you now? 
Giov. She takes away my strength. 
I did not know the dead could have 
such hair. 
Hide them. They look like children 
fast asleep! 
(The bodies are reverently covered over.) 


That is the end, tragic, heartrending, 
but solemn and harmonious, to which 
the whole stream of the action tends. 
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The analysis we have given is designed 
to show how everything is subordinat- 
ed to the development of the plot, and 
that the fate moves relentlessly, with 
motion back and forward like that of 
waves, but advancing irresistibly as a 
tide to its appointed conclusion. There 
are no redundancies; the temptation to 
eloquence, even to lyrical poetry, is 
everywhere severely repressed, yet in 
every scene there is poetry, and in al- 
most all there is great poetry. Since 
the “Cenci” no drama at all approach- 
ing it in the essential qualities of pas- 
sion and beauty has been written, and 
this is, what the “Cenci” is not, an 
acting play. 

That brings us to the last word we 
have to say. After the appearance of 
“Marpessa” and the other poems, Mr. 
George Alexander, knowing that Mr. 
Phillips had been at one time an actor, 
commissioned him to write a _ play. 
What M. Alexander expected, it is not 
possible to say; but if he expected any- 
thing a tenth part as good as what he 
has got, he was a sanguine man. How- 
ever, he has had the play for a year, 
and not having produced it, nor seeing 
his way to produce it within a reason- 
able period, has given the author leave 
to publish it as a book. Alfred de Mus- 
set’s comedies, which most of us would 
think the finest flower of French 
drama within this century, appeared 
in the same way, yet they are played 
still, and probably will hold the stage 

Edinburgh Review. 


indefinitely. Every nation has the 
stage and the press that it deserves; 
and it is no longer possible’ to 
affirm that good plays are not  pro- 
duced because no good plays are writ- 
ten. If the theatre-going public does 
not wish to see “Paolo and Francesca” 
acted—and to have its full effect this 
play, which is written to be acted, 
needs to be acted—the theatre-going 
public has lost all capacity for enjoy- 
ing serious dramatic art. That is a 
thing which we see no reason to be- 
lieve; we still trust that we are not 
damned to an eternity of “Charley’s 
Aunts” and “Gaiety Girls.” “Paolo 
and Francesca” is finer poetry, stronger 
in passion, stronger in logic, and more 
dramatically effective—in a word, more 
interesting—than Maeterlinck’s ‘“Pel- 
leas and Melisande,” yet “Pelleas and 
Melisande” had a considerable success 
—quite sufficient to prove that a taste 
for poetry exists among theatre-goers. 
“Robespierre,” a savage pantomime 
about as artistic as a bull-fight, drew 
crowded houses, and we are entitled 
to deduce from this that farce and 
comedy have no monopoly. But wheth- 
er “Paolo and Francesca” be seen on 
the boards in this country or not— 
even if it have to be translated into 
German to find actors and audience 
intelligent enough to play and under- 
stand it—the fact remains that a great 
play has been written which is also a 


great poem. 





CLIMB UPWARD ON THY PRAYERS. 


No prayer did ever speed aright, 
But forth it steals anon, 
And .hangs in heaven a little light, 
To lead its brothers on. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Intelligence Division of the War 
Oftice is an affiliated but locally-dis- 
tinct branch, having no abiding place 
in that labyrinth of dark staircases 
and blind passages, situated on the 
south side of Pall Mall, which is still 
as difficult to perambulate as when 
Charles Gordon refused to remain 
there, saying it was easier to find his 
way about Central Africa. The “In- 
telligence,” as it is commonly called, 
has always had its own separate home; 
first in Spring Gardens, then in Adair 
House, until that building was swal- 
lowed up by the extension of theJunior 
Carlton Club. Now it is lodged in a 
lofty and commodious mansion in 
Queen Anne’s Gate, the other side of 
St. James’s Park, none too big for the 
archives and masses of material knowl- 
edge it has now accumulated. 

Its presses are filled to overflowing; 
the matter, too, is admirably tabulated 
and indexed, and reports on any rea- 
sonable, not too recondite, subject, are 
almost immediately available for the 
use of those entitled to ask for them. 
This means much more than the War 
Office—all the public departments, For- 
eign Office and Colonial Office includ- 
ed, draw upon the Military Intelli- 
gence; the Admiralty has its own ma- 
chinery for collecting information, but 
it is also in touch with Queen Anne’s 
Gate. Alone among War Office 
branches the Intelligence is entitled to 
correspond direct with the various de- 
partments. In addition to the stores 
of papers and documents filed for ref- 
erence, the Intelligence is provided 
with a very well-chosen and fairly- 
comprehensive library, and access to 
the shelves is cordially extended to all 
who seek special information. 

Before passing on to speak in de- 





tail of the important and useful work 
done by a department which has been 
of inestimable service—and this can 
be fully proved, present grumbling not- 
withstanding—it will be well to de- 
scribe the personnel of the office. It 
consists of a chief or Director, an As- 
istant Adjutant-General as second in 
command, six Deputy Assistant Adju- 
tant-Generals, six staff-captains, and 
a small number of clerks, the whole 
theory of the establishment being that 
the work should, as far as possible, be 
conducted by officers of responsible 
rank and position. 

The Director has always been an 
officer of mark, and among those who 
have held the post may be mentioned 
Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Patrick 
MacDougall, Colonel Cameron, Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, at present Direc- 
tor-General of Ordnance, Sir William 
Chapman, now commanding the forces 
in Scotland, who was Lord Roberts's 
right-hand man in the Afghan cam- 
paigns, and especially in the notable 
march from Cabul to Candahar. The 
present director is Sir John Ardagh, 
who is, perhaps, the best equipped for 
the control of the department of any 
who have exercised it. Two or three 
faculties which he possesses to a 
marked degree especially qualify him; 
one is indefatigable energy, another 
great powers of concentration on the 
subject in hand, a third is a marvel- 
lously-retentive memory. He surprised 
every one when he returned to the 
office—in which, years ago, he occupied 
a subordinate place—by the accuracy 
and fulness of his knowledge of all 
that had gone before. He could tell 
at a moment’s glance when and how 
a subject had been raised and how de- 
cided, could often point to the very 
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pigeon-hole where it was “P. A.,” or 
“put away,” and this without any ref- 
erence to index or notes. Sir John 
Ardagh is a member of one of the sci- 
entific corps, a Royal Engineer, who 
has seen much and varied service and 
devoted much thought to the military 
problems of the day. 

The business of the Intelligence De- 
partment is entrusted to several sub- 
divisions, six in all, each of which 
deals with a particular branch of the 
whole. The various subjects com- 
prise: 


1. The collection and collation of all 
information with regard to the military 
defence of the Empire, and the examin- 
ation of all schemes of defence, in the 
strategical and scientific aspect. 

2. The accumulation of all facts that 
can be obtained as to the military 
strength and resources of foreign pow- 
ers. This covers accurate information 
on the military geography of the sever- 
al countries concerned, the physical 
features and the artificial treatment 
of their frontiers, and generally the 
value of their defensive lines. It em- 
braces the fullest details that can be 
obtained of the armed strength of the 
three arms, not merely numbers of 
personnel and quantity of material, 
but their organization and the system 
of mobilization, or, in other words, of 
raising the peace establishment to a 
war footing. The same sort of infor- 
mation is coMected and recorded from 
all British colonies and possessions. 
It is the especial duty of the depart- 
ment under this head to provide at 
short notice the comprehensive reports 
already mentioned, upon any of these 
points. 

3. Map-making in a military sense; 
the correcting of all existing maps by 
the light of latest knowledge, noting 
the changes made by the rectification 
of frontiers, the pressure of war, the 
improvements in the methods of mov- 





ing troops by the creation of new rail- 
way lines or other communications. 

4. The translation of foreign docu- 
ments received by public departments, 
for which purpose the staff of the office 
is always strengthened by the employ- 
ment of officers who are skilled lin- 
guists. There are generally some to be 
found in Queen Anne’s Gate who are 
familiar with one\or more of the lan- 
guages current in the civilized world 
abroad. 

Taking next the various subdivisions 
in detail, with the staff and the nature 
of the business apportioned to each, 
we have: 


A. Controlled by a Deputy Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General, with the aid of 
a staff-captain and one military clerk. 
“A” has at this moment only an “act- 
ing” head; its permanent chief, Major 
Cooper, is, at this moment, in South 
Africa, serving as senior A. D.C. to 
Sir Francis Clery in Natal. “A” deals 
with all facts concerning 


(a) France, (b) Belgium, (c) Italy, (d) 
Spain, (e) Portugal, (f) Central and 
South American States, (g) Mexico. 


B. With a similar staff, although its 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Major Altham, Royal Scots, is, at this 
moment, chief Intelligence officer in 
Ladysmith to Sir George White, takes 


(a) The British Colonies and all British 
Protectorates with their spheres of 
influence; (b) Polynesia and Oceania; 
(c) Cyprus; (d) South African Repub- 
lic and Orange Free State, with the 
adjoining native states; and gener- 
ally (e) Imperial defence. 


C has for its permanent head Cap- 
tain the Hon. H. A. Lawrence, 17th 
Lancers, Intelligence officer with 
Lieut.-General French, and it deals 
with 


(a) Germany, (b) Netherlands, (c) Den- 
mark, (d) Switzerland, (e) Sweden 
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and Norway, (f) United States, (g) 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. 


D has for permanent head Lieut.- 
Colonel Waters, an officer who speaks 
Russian, and is also an accomplished 
Oriental scholar; he is at present at- 
tached to Sir William Gatacre in the 
northeast of Cape Colony. “D” is 
charged with 


(a) Russia, (b) India, (c) Burmah, (d) 
Siam, (e) China, (f) Central Asia, (g) 
Japan, (h) Afghanistan, (j) Persia 
and Muscat, (k) Sokotra. 


E has for its chief Major Count 
Gleichen of the Grenadier Guards, 
now serving with his regiment in Lord 
Methuen’s force upon the Modder Riv- 
er, and, till lately, assisted by, as staff- 
captain, Captain Forestier-Walker, also 
in South Africa with the 18th Field 
Battery in Lord Methuen’s column. 
“E” is responsible for 


(a) Austro-Hungary, (b) the Ottoman 
Empire, (c) Roumania, (d) Greece, 
(e) Servia and Montenegro, (f) Bul- 
garia, (g) Crete, (h) Egypt, (j) Somali- 
land, (k) Congo Free State, (1) Mo- 
rocco, (m) Abyssinia and all parts of 
Africa still under native rule. 


F, which is under Major Grant and 
Lieut. Gwynn, R.E., is the map 
branch, and is concerned with the pre- 
paration of all military maps and their 
issue to the army, always excepting 
those under the Ordnance Survey and 
needed for engineer service. This sub- 
division considers all frontier ques- 
tions, everywhere. It has attached to 
it a large map-room, with an extensive 
collection of maps, plans, and charts; 
it has charge of astronomical calcula- 
tions and records of positions fixed by 
the stars; it indexes all fresh geograph- 
ical information, and notes the move- 
ments and discoveries of travellers and 
explorers. 
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L is the Librarian's sub-division, 
and it is controlled by Captain Cromie, 
LL. B., who is himself a mine of 
knowledge, loving the books on his 
well-filled shelves, and always cour- 
teously ready to assist the authorized 
student and inquirer. The Librarian 
has the control of the office cipher, and 
the Government telegraphic code, and 
the records of telegraphic address. 

The methods by which the Intelli- 
gence Department obtains the informa- 
tion which is as the breath to its nos- 
trils, the main object, indeed, of its ex- 
istence, cannot, and naturally ought 
not, to be publicly made known. But 
it may be taken as certain that they 
are, for the most part, open and avow- 
able. In the first place any system of 
espionage is abhorrent to our spirit 
and traditions, and even if bribery and 
corruption were considered necessary, 
there are no funds easily available 
for the payment of secret agents, and 
the purchase of news and facts under- 
hand. ‘The Intelligence Department 
has never been allowed to dip deep 
into the funds appropriated for secret 
service, and, failing them, there is no 
money to be had; every item of mili- 
tary expenditure is much too closely 
watched both by antecedent estimate 
and subsequent audit to leave any loop- 
hole for the appropriation of a single 
farthing to any purpose not distinctly 
and specificaly stated. It may be ar- 
gued that there are no very portentous 
secrets closely guarded against inquiry 
even by the most jealous of military 
hierarchies; this was the one fact 
plainly proved at the Dreyfus trial— 
the alleged leakage was not of serious 
consequence. Most things in the na- 
ture of very new inventions and war 
like appliances become public property 
sooner or later, for the scientific mind 
works commonly in the same direction, 
and, as we have often seen, great dis- 
coveries are made in many different 
places at much the same time. Of 
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course an expert may come upon the 
fringe of something he has long sus- 
pected but could not quite evolve, and 
then gain his last inspiration by some 
happy chance. Some time back an 
eminent inventor and manufacturer of 
explosives verified the constitution of 
mélinite when it first came in by the 
adherence of only a few grains of the 
powder to his finger-nail when it was 
casually and unguardedly shown to 
him. From this to minute investiga- 
tion and analysis, with the exact result 
he needed, was not difficult for the 
adroit chemist. But had he not suc- 
ceeded in this way the discovery 
would, no doubt, have been made by 
some one else. 

The réle of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment is not, however, the prying out 
of coming changes and improvements 
so much as keeping abreast of all estab- 
lished and recognized facts. It aspires 
to possess ample and exact knowledge 
of the condition of foreign armies and 
the military resources of foreign coun- 
tries. It may not be always and 
immediately successful, nor is_ its 
information necessarily brought 
down to the latest date. We 
have heard unpleasant rumors 
of late that it was hoodwinked 
by the guileful Boer, and that the 
Transvaal Government (as General 
Joubert has claimed) did really lay in 
vast stores of war material, altogether 
unknown to our agents. How far this 
charge can be substantiated remains to 
be seen when all the arcana of our 
present War Office is laid bare. The 
“Intelligence” in this matter must 
have depended upon the main channel 
for supplying news, namely, the Brit- 
ish representative at Pretoria, for 
there was no military attaché accredit- 
ed to Mr. Conyngham Greene, and that 
diplomatic agent possessed no especial 
and technical skill to help him in ac- 
quiring military facts. Other sources 
of information were limited to officers 





travelling in or visiting the Transvaal, 
whose identity was, for the most part, 
known, and who would certaainly not 
be permitted to see or verify much. 
It is on _ record, however, that 
in one case a_ British officer 
spent some time in Pretoria on the 
very eve of war, and was allowed to 
secure a number of mules for trans- 
mission across the frontier. He was, 
no doubt, in disguise; but even so, he 
could not have learnt much of the 
advanced state of preparedness of the 
Boers, nor probably would a full and 
particular report thereof have attract- 
ed much attention from a Government 
obstinately determined not to think 
evil of our most undisguised enemies. 

As against this alleged ignorance 
of their true strength and the con- 
sequent underestimate of the resist- 
ance to be expected, it is stated on 
seemingly unimpeachable authority 
that the confidential reports supplied 
by the “Intelligence,” but not at pres- 
ent made public, did really call atten- 
tion to the numbers, efficiency, and 
general excellent character of the Boer 
forces; that, as regards the first, the 
totals approximated pretty closely to 
those said to be now in the field, a 
statement still, of course, to be tested; 
that in the matter of ordnance, both in 
the quality and quantity of the Boer 
artillery, these were known almost gun 
for gun; and, lastly, that their posses- 
sion of Mauser rifles and _ vast 
stores of ammunition great and small 
was known as an undoubted fact. It 
is anticipating the fierce controversy 
that must soon rage on these points 
to claim no more than that the intelli- 
gence Department actually raised its 
voice in warning, and that it, at least, 
is not to be blamed if the authorities 
entered too lightly upon the present 
costly struggle. The chief and ac- 
knowledged props of our “Intelligence” 
are the military attaché to our various 
ministries abroad. Theoretically, they 
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have no means of acquiring knowledge 
other than the ouicial; practically, they 
are, of course, aided by their powers 
of observation; the trained professional 
skill which can note at a glance things 
most worth knowing, such as_ the 
handling of artillery, the speed and 
weight of a cavalry charge, the prob- 
able value of some new “order of at- 
tack.” The attaché, to be really use- 
ful, must be a persona grata to the for- 
eign officers of the country in which he 
is serving, and he often learns much 
from the camaraderie of the cloth and 
the free discussion of measures and 
methods. All this is work that is open 
and above board. We may not inquire 
too closely whether or not intelligence 
is gained by other means, but it is pret- 
ty certain that there are plenty of se- 
cret agents in every capital, eager to 
sell it at a price, and often very pertin- 
acious in their offers of some particu- 
larly valuable bit of news. The game 
is seldom worth the candle, and it is 
exceedingly dangerous. Not many 
years back an attaché to the English 
Embassy to a great Power is said to 
have narrowly escaped arrest through 
intrigue with one of these unavowable 
persons. Possibly the foreign govern- 
ment would not have proceeded to ex- 
tremities with one of the corps diplo- 
matique, but the pressure must have 
been very severe, for the story ran that 
the attaché found a passport waiting 
for him at his chancery, and was hur- 
ried across the frontier in rather un- 
dignified haste. The rumor said that 
other military attachés, of other na- 
tionalities, that is to say, were involved 
in the scrape, and had also to fly the 
country. 

A glance at any of the papers pre- 
pared by the Intelligence will suffi- 
ciently prove that it obtains much that 
is worth knowing by legitimate means. 
Thus, in the report on the changes in 
foreign armies, which was published a 
couple of years back, and to which ref- 
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erence may now be made without 
breach of confidence, it will be found 
that ample information was afforded 
on many most interesting points. The 
question, then somewhat in its infancy, 
of the attitude of the great military 
powers towards quick-firing field guns, 
was discussed at length, how they 
were waiting on each other, France 
watching Germany, and vice versa, 
-ach flinching from the outlay and 
pausing till the other began. Now we 
know that France has made the first 
step, and, according to the _ best-in- 
formed artillerists, has re-armed the 
field artillery with a very light quick- 
firer, no more than a seven-pounder, 
with such facilities for “laying” and 
serving that it can be discharged with 
extraordinary rapidity. All this, which 
is now fully known, was long foreshad- 
owed by our Intelligence Department; 
so was the general introduction into 
the Austrian army of the Mannlicher 
8 mm. repeating rifle. Again, the 
whole of the army reorganization of 
Japan, under the Bill brought in in 
1896, is explained in detail; also the 
new cavalry drill introduced into 
Russia; the short-comings of the Turk- 
ish army in every respect, the word 
“neglect” written on every part of its 
organization, are described in plain 
language. To these were added full 
particulars of the inadequacy of the 
armaments of the United States for 
serious war just then imminent with 
Spain, and the still more deplorable 
unfitness of that last-named country 
to cope with it. The fullest informa- 
tion is afforded of the peace and war 
strength of the nations, and special 
attention is paid to the development of 
railway systems for military purposes, 
especially by Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, and even Turkey, which has, 
of late years, completed long lines of 
immense strategic importance. 

said that 
has been 
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that it does not fully justify existence. 
On the one subject which has been 
questioned, that of its failure to keep 
pace with Boer activity in armament, 
the last word has not yet been said, 
and not the least important branch of 
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From **Pour les Treize Portes dela Ville.” 


the inevitable inquiry into the conduct 
of the present campaign will be to 
elicit how far the Government was 
warned of the Boer strength, and the 
weight it attached to the information 
received. 

Arthur Griffiths. 





FROM 


“POUR LES TREIZE PORTES DE LA 


VILLE.”* 


FOR THE BEGGARS’ GATE. 


. 


The bitter blast freezes us, and the sleet 

And rain like tears upon our faces beat; 
Winter and Spring alike are pitiless 

To beggars, and in vain does their distress 
Plead to the pity of the passer-by! 

The careless swallows graze us as they fly; 
Scenting our rags afar, the watch-dogs bark; 
Men fear to meet us in the forest dark; 

Yet we are gentle—we who listen oft 

Where reeds beside the river rustle soft; 

We who, alas, have seen o’er wood and dale 
So many times the dawn, alas, rise pale, 

So many a time the sun sink in the sea— 

The wayside thorns have torn us cruelly; 
Never have the hard stones along our path 
Once served us for a threshold or a hearth, 
For heartb-flames are of gold and naked we; 
Men of ill-will entreat us evilly. 

All doors are barred, all bolts are fast for us. 
And thou, rich city, perfumed, amorous! 

Thou openest to the trickster and the slave 
Thy portals proud, while we in vain must crave 
An entrance ’neath thy postern dark and low— 
May our curse light on thee as back we throw 
Against thy brazen door, with thankless palms, 
The bitter crust of thy unpitying alms! 


VI. 


FOR THE NUPTIAL GATE. 


Behold the dawn! 


Take thou in thy soft hand 


The painted wax, lit for our nuptial brand, 


*Translated for The Living Age by Mary D. Frost. 
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Which over our embraces shone last night, 

As home we came, with train and solemn rite; 
The brand has kindled on our hearth the blaze 
And in our hearts love’s torch; and future days, 
Whether for weal or woe, to us can bring 

Only one fate, and one same harvesting, 

Whether the bramble twines where bloomed the rose, 
Or where the hemlock sprang, the myrtle grows— 
The gray dawn glimmers through the open door. 
O rise, and don thy robe and go before, 

Wearing thy opal ring and bearing high 

The torch, if darkness still doth veil the sky; 

We will go hand in hand, and lest some harm 
Should come to thee, I’ll shield thee with my arm; 
Three times we'll wanderround the fountain’s brim 
Where the nymph sleepeth, and as o’er the rim 

Of night the morning peeps, we'll quench for aye 
In the still pool the useless torch—’Tis da: ! 

Let us go seek the forest or the sea, 

The city’s gates are open wide and free, 

And as beneath their marble arch we go 

O’er the hard pavement worn by tread of woe, 

Let echo the soft cadenced steps repeat 

Of those who go toward Life with lightsome feet! 


VII. 
FOR THE BURIAL GATE. 


O thou who diest young, dawn on thy brow 
Rosy and gray, as thou didst dream e’en now 
Life’s page should open, tinged with grief and joy— 
Happy thy fate! for grandsire and fair boy, 
Gold locks and gray, shall follow, hand in hand, 
As thou dost enter on the peaceful land 

By the Eternal path that all must tread; 

For o’er the marble tomb where rests thy head 
And ’neath the portal where with carolling 
Shall pass the glad procession of the Spring— 
The endless Spring that o’er my threshold goes— 
The softest petals of the early rose 

April shall waft o’er thee on her return. 

But if illustrious ashes fill thy urn 

And thou hast writ in glory and ripe age 

A proud and tragic name on History’s page 
With lightning of thy sword, and echoing fame, 
Go to thy grave amid the sunset’s flame, 

Great shade! And as the night through ebony gate 
Doth pass, let the harsh wind that bloweth late 
Quench, as the bearers bend beneath my porch 
The gleam of cresset and the flare of torch! 
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VIII. 


FOR THE GATE OF THE SEA. 


I, steersman bold, and watcher at the prow, 

Who know the sting of surf upon my brow, 

The dashing spray that the wild sea-winds spurn, 
The lustral water, and the funeral urn— 

I, who have seen the ruddy torch gleam bright, 
And the pzle watch-lamp glimmer through the night— 
Welcome with eyes of dawn, and sad Exile 

With sombre eyes—I, who have watched the smile 
Of happy love, and eke love’s tears forlorn, 

Seen the gay mantle rent by wayside thorn— 

I, who have stood where heads of warriors slain 
Before war’s pruning-hook have fall’n like grain, 


Have ridden the wild steed, and wilder gale, 
I, vagabond of highway and of sail, 

Within whose ear the sound has lingered long 
Of shepherds’ bag-pipe and of rowers’ song. 
Behold me, home again from seas unknown 
And stony lands where I have walked alone 
With destiny! Here naked stand I now, 

The wild sea-horses snorting round my form; 
I enter with spread sails and plunging keel 
As on their silver wings the sea-gulls wheel— 
A wanderer like them, jocund and free, 

I enter by the portal of the sea! 


The Revue des Deux Mondes. 


MR. D. L. 


Never have I been more surprised 
than when, on going to spend a week 
with Mr. Moody in his house at North- 
field, Massachusetts, I saw at close 
quarters what kind of a man he was. 
I had known him, indeed, before as a 
shrewd and practical man; but it is 
difficult not to think of a revivalist, or 
a poet, as dwelling in the clouds and 
subsisting on something different from 
human nature’s daily food. The sur- 
prise was to find Mr. Moody standing 
so squarely on the common earth. He 
was a farmer on no inconsiderable 
seale; he conducted a large hotel; and 
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he had a church of his own. He had 
returned to his native place—which is 
situated in a lovely valley, not unlike 
some of our finest Scotch landscapes— 
and, even from a worldly point of 
view, he was by far the most impor- 
tant personage in the vicinity. To 
come upon him in these circumstances, 
whom I had previously seen only in 
in the midst of revival meetings, was 
like going to Stratford-on-Avon to dis- 
cover that the creator of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” had accumulated 
house property and speculated in malt. 

But the greatest surprise of all was 
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to learn what occupied the greater part 
of his time. This was the education 
of seven or eight hundred young men 
and women, which was carried on in 
two institutions separated three or four 
miles from one another. Not only did 
he educate these young people, but 
lodged and boarded them; and for this 
purpose he had erected more than a 
aozen fine buildings, not unlike in ap- 
pearance to the hydropathic establish- 
ments of this country. The trustees 
happened to be holding their annual 
meeting at Northfield when I was 
there; and the treasurer (a Boston 
lawyer) informed me that the annual 
cost was not less than thirty thousand 
pounds, for the raising of which Mr. 
Moody was responsible. He was so 
well trusted, the treasurer added, by 
many wealthy persons in America and 
Great Britain, that the money came in 
without much difficulty, and most of 
the buildings had their gifts from 
friends. Mr. Moody, however, and Mr. 
Sankey contributed £5000 a year; and, 
when I asked how they were able to 
afford such a sum of money, he re- 
plied that it came from the royalties 
on their hymn-books. It was touching 
to see one who had had scarcely any 
education himself thus devoting his 
life to the instruction of others; and 
the benevolence of the man was shown 
by the fact that nearly all the inmates 
of his school were persons who, 
through the death or misfortunes of 
their parents, had missed their chance 
of a good start in life. 

The hotel requires explanation. One 
of Mr. Moody’s principal occupations 
was the assembling of conferences at 
Northfield, somewhat similar to those 
which meet in this country at Keswick 
and elsewhere. Of course, on such oc- 
casions a great deal of accommodation 
was required, and all through the year 
Northfield was a place of resort for 
pilgrims from many quarters. ‘The 
waiters in the hotel were students in 
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the school; and, I suppose, when the 
visitors were few, it was practically 
one of the boarding-houses. In the 
United States the combination of ser- 
vice of this kind with the studies in 
a college is by no means the rarity 
which it would be in this country. 


These conferences attracted large 
numbers of the most zealous people, 
not only from the surrounding neigh- 
borhood, but from distant states. 
Christian workers went there to 
sharpen their tools, and to get their 
spirits kindled; and they carried back 
the instruction which they had re- 
ceived, to use it in their own work. 
Perhaps the most important confer- 
ence of the year was one for students, 
who came from all the colleges of the 
United States and Canada, consider- 
able contingents from Great Britain 
being also generally present. Mr. 
Moody provided the speakers, and 
these were gathered from all the evan- 
gelical denominations, and from many 
countries. He was liberal-minded in 
his selection, much more so, indeed, 
than suited the tastes of some of his 
supporters who remonstrated with 
him for bringing forward men whose 
orthodoxy was not above suspicion. I 
remember meeting him at Yale Uni- 
versity, when he told me that he had 
invited to an impending conference a 
professor of theology whose critical 
views were, at the time, causing a cer- 
tain amount of scandal. He wanted 
me to interview the professor, and see 
if he was sound in the faith. I decid- 
edly declined the task; but it was never 
easy to divert Mr. Moody from his aim. 
Two days afterwards he sent for me, 
and, when I went to his hotel, I found 
him closeted with the professor. He 
left us together, and there was nothing 
for it but to go through with the ex- 
amination. I told Mr. Moody that he 
was all right; whererfpon he exclaimed, 
“Then I will stick to him, and no 
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amount of influence will make me 
budge.” 

He was up every morning at four 
o’clock, and, when he came down to 
meet the rest of us at breakfast, he 
had already a day’s work be- 
hind him. But all day long he 
was busily occupied with his in- 
stitutions; his buggy, in which 
he himself drove a pair of hand- 
some horses, generally standing at the 
door when he was in the house. But 
he was not excited or worried. On the 
contrary, he was always cheerful and 
able to give his attention to whatever 
was going on. In his home he was 
singularly happy; and, when one 
came to know Mrs. Moody, it was easy 
to see where lay the secret of the 
cheerfulness of his character and the 
solidity of his work, for she surround- 
ed him with an atmosphere of order, 
dignity and sunshine. 

He possessed a strong dash of humor, 
and immensely enjoyed a joke or a 
good story. There was Prohibition in 
the village, but it had to be voted every 
year; and one time, he told me, at the 
annual meeting held for this purpose, 
a farmer, obviously under the influ- 
ence of drink, stood up in the gallery 
and proposed three cheers for “the 
Honorable Mr. Moody.” Next day Mr. 
Moody tackled him at the railway sta- 
tion to ascertain where he had got the 
liquor. The man would not tell unless 
Mr. Moody would promise to keep the 
secret; which he would not do, as he 
intended to prosecute the delinquent. 
The farmer, however, being obdurate, 
he had at last to yield. “You are quite 
certain,” demanded the man, “that 
that you will not tell?” “Yes,” said 
Mr. Moody, “I will not tell.” “Then,” 


replied the man, at the same time giv- 
ing his horse the whip, “neither will 
I.” On another occasion he and Mr. 
Sankey, travelling by train, stopped at 
a station on the platform of which 
were standing a large group of loafers. 
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Mr. Moody, beckoning one of these to 
the carriage window, asked him in a 
chaffing way what was wrong, and 
what they were all waiting for. The 
loafer retired crestfallen. But a few 
days afterwards, when the evangelists 
stopped on their return journey, he 
Was standing there alone, and, seeing 


Mr. Moody twinkling at him, he 
lounged forward to the carriage. 
“Well,” asked Mr. Moody, “where 


have they all gone?” “Have you not 
heard,” was the reply, “of the row 
going on in this town?” “No; what 
about?” “About a man they won't 
bury.” “Won’t bury!” demanded Mr. 
Moody, “why won’t they bury him?’ 
“°*Ca’se he ain’t dead!” And the\win- 
dow of the carriage went quickly up. 

The great events of Mr. Moody’s life 
were the occasions when he and Mr. 
Sankey, who also has his home in 
Northfield, and occupies his leisure in 
compiling hymn-books, sallied forth to 
conduct an evangelistic campaign in 
some of the great cities of the Union. 
In his latter days especially he would 
reckon upon the co-operation of all the 
religious forces in every community 
he visited, as well as on the cordial 
notice of the newspaper press, so that 
everything was prepared before he ar- 
rived, and the work could be done 
quickly. No other evangelist enjoyed 
anything like the same amount of in- 
fluence; and to the very close of his 
life his meetings were crowded and 
fruitful. 

Once, when he was speaking to me 
with immense gratitude of Scotland, 
and I ventured to say, “But surely 
Scotland is debtor to you,” he went on 
to say, “You de not know what Scot- 
land did for me: it was what happened 
in your country that gave me the stand- 
ing which I have in my own.” To my 
mind this was a novel view, but I have 
no doubt that it was perfectly just, 
and that the crisis of Mr. Moody’s ca- 
reer was his first visit to Scotland. 
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J I can remember, as if it were yester- 
day, his arrival, in the end of 1873, in 
Edinburgh, where I was then a stu- 
dent. He had been holding meetings 
in Newcastle, and some of the minis- 
ters associated with him there had 
written favorably to persons in Edin- 
burgh interested in this kind of work. 
These had invited him north, and his 
coming began to be talked about. But 
it was with more amusement than se- 
riousness—the singing of the Gospel 
by Mr. Sankey, to the accompaniment 
of an American organ, which was then 
a novelty, being much more comment- 
ed on than Mr. Moody’s preaching. As 
soon, however, as the evangelists ar- 
rived, all this was changed, Mr. 
Moody’s power being instantly felt. 
He was a big, heavy figure, with So- 
cratic nose, thickly-bearded face, and 
a strong Yankee accent; yet he had a 
downright earnestness and a spiritual 
power which carried all before him. 
His meetings grew larger and larger, 
till they were constantly crowded. He 
held a Noon Meeting for prayer in the 
Free Assembly Hall in the centre of 
the city, a Bible Reading in the after- 
noon in some prominent church, and 
an itinerant Evangelistic Meeting 
every night. It was not long before 
the mind of the city took fire; the 
meetings became the absorbing topic 
of conversation alike in workshop and 
drawing-room; and there were unmis- 
takable signs of the outbreak of a 
great revival. 

Scotland is a small country; any- 
thing happening in Edinburgh soon 
penetrates to the remotest corner of 
the land; and it is not far for people 
deeply interested in anything to come 
up and see it in the capital. In a few 
months the whole country was ringing 
with the names of the evangelists; Mr. 
Sankey’s hymns, which were simple 
and catching, were sung in every vil- 
lage from Maidenkirk to John-o’- 
Groats; and invitations to visit other 
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places poured in from every side. It 
was not in the power of the two men 
to respond to one tithe of these; but 
ministers and laymen who were in 
sympathy with the movement visited 
many places, telling what they had 
seen, and reproducting the revival on 
a smaller seale. Large numbers of 
divinity students, especially, threw 
themselves into this work, and, when 
their college session was over, car- 
ried the movement not only to many 
parts of their own country, but across 
the border. 

After finishing their work in Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey 
visited the most important towns, and 
settled down in Glasgow, where the 
impression was not less deep or uni- 
versal. From Scotland they passed 
to Ireland; and then they visit- 
ed the great English cities, tinishing 
with London, in which they settled for 
many months. In some places large 
buildings were erected beforehand for 
their accommodation; and in London 
they occupied for a time the Agricul- 
tural Hall, which is capable of holding 
twenty thousand people. 

Lord Chancellor Cairns set the ex- 
ample to society of attending the meet- 
ings, which, for a time, were frequent- 
ed by considerable numbers of the 
upper class; efforts were also made, 
not without success, to reach the 
lapsed masses of the great cities; but 
it was chiefly among the classes be- 
tween these extremes that the revival 
was carried on. 

In 1883 and 1891 the evangelists 
again returned to our shores, and the 
same blessing rested on their labors, 
but it was the first visit that made the 
deepest impression in most parts of 
the country. A formation of piety of 
a peculiar type was then deposited 
which is still traceable in the structure 
of society; and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury all kinds of religious and philan- 
thropic agencies have been recruiting 
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their forces from the persons who re- 
ceived the first decisive religious im- 
pulse from Mr. Moody. Of his success 
in winning the confidence of people of 
means, tangible evidences were left be- 
hind in many cities. Thus, in Edin- 
burgh he raised the £10,000 with which 
the premises of Carubber’s Close Mis- 
sion were rebuilt; in Glasgow he was 
the virtual founder of the remarkable 
suite of buildings devoted to religious 
purposes of which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the centre; 
and in other towns similar buildings 
remain as monuments of his benefi- 
cence and originality. 

It is not easy to say wherein exactly 
his power consisted. He was not an 
orator like Whitfield; for though he 
rose occasionally to pathos and im- 
pressiveness, his addresses were, as a 
rule, brief, anecdotical, and practical. 
He had not the excitability of the re- 
vivalist, and no physical manifesta- 
tions accompanied his preaching like 
those which marked the career of Wes- 
ley; his message was reasonable and 
human, and the terrors of the other 
world held a very inconspicuous place 
in his sermons. 

One element of his success was that 
he worked in harmony with the 
churches, and conserved his results by 
directing them into the ordinary eccle- 
siastical channels. From large sections 
of the regular ministry he received 
hearty support. It was fine, on the 
day of one of his big conferences, to 
see the skill with which he brought for- 
ward men like Principal Cairns and 
Principal Fairbairn, Dr. Robert Bu- 
chanan and Dr. Dale; and made use 
of the local celebrities who were most 
likely to assist his cause. He never 
hesitated to efface himself when an- 
other speaker was more likely to suit 
the occasion. At the most impressive 
of his meetings which I ever attended 
—the first of his services for young men 
in Glasgow, when more than a hun- 
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dred came forward seeking prayer on 
their own behalf—he did not speak 
at all, but simply occupied the chair 
and called upon Principal Cairns and 
several students of divinity from 
Edinburgh to address the audience. 
For many months he practically hand- 
ed over to Professor Drummond his 
meetings for young men; and in later 
days he frequently put the Rev. John 
MeNeill to the front instead of himself. 
He had the keenest discernment of 
spirits, and seldom made a mistake in 
estimating the calibre of those with 


* whom he came ir contact. I should be 


inclined to place the presence of his 
colleague, Mr. Sankey, high among the 
sources of his success. Whether or 
not Mr. Sankey’s singing would have 
secured a favorable judgment from an 
artistic point of view, at all events, it 
was very tender and impressive, and 
served admirably as an advertisement, 
being everywhere talked about. It 
shed over the meetings a kind of sun- 
shine, which was attractive to the 
common people; and there can be no 
doubt that it has had permanent ef- 
fects on the praise of the churches and 
facilitated the introduction of instru- 
mental music. 

Mr. Moody was a successful business 
man before he became an evangelist, 
and he brought his business habits 
into his religious work. He was as 
sharp as a needle, nothing escaping his 
eye. Whenever a large attendance 
was doubtful he plied every means of 
advertisement. Some of his meetings 
were “open” in the sense that any one 
so disposed was at liberty to speak or 
pray. But on important occasions he 
knew very well beforehand who were 
likely to take part in the meeting, and 
some of the most delightful surprises 
were what Artemus Ward would have 
called “prepared impromptus.” Of 
course he was beset by “cranks;” but 
he faced them with great courage. 
When a speaker was taking breath he 
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would give out the next hymn as nat- 
urally as if the man had finished. I 
have heard him say to a speaker who 
had scarcely commenced what he 
intended to say, “Now, sir, that is per- 
fect: if you add a single word, you will 
spoil it. Let us sing No. 123.” When 
provoked beyond measure, he could be 
very severe. An Australian evangelist 
had told a long story of his own glo- 
rious doings and of the opposition he 
had everywhere encountered. As he 
sat down, Mr. Moody remarked, “I 
can tell you, sir, why they opposed 
you.” “Why?’ “Because you spoke 
too much about yourself.” This was 
said in a crowded meeting. 


The method of holding inquiry meet- 
ings at the close of the services is one 
about which differences of opinion may 
exist; but, at all events, it contributed 
largely to the results which the evan- 
gelist was seeking. At an ordinary re- 
ligious service people may be affected; 
but, as soon as they leave the sacred 
edifice, their seriousness has to en- 
counter influences which tend to dis- 
sipate it. Mr. Moody, on the contrary, 
seized the opportunity, when the im- 
pression was at its height, of calling 
for a step which committed people in 
the eyes of others to a definite course. 
This was, no doubt, the great virtue of 
the inquiry meeting, aithough it also 
afforded opportunities for giving ex- 
planations to those whose minds were 
perplexed. 

There were deeper causes, however, 
of the evangelist’s success. The deep- 
est of all was his own personal experi- 
ence. His family had been Unitarian, 
but, when he was eighteen years of 
age, he passed through a religious crisis 
which drew him permanently to the 
Evangelical side. He immediately com- 
menced to work for the religious bene- 
fit of others, being employed, during 
the Civil War, as an agent of the 
Christian Commission and subsequent- 
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ly in a Mission Church of his own in 
Chicago. His spiritual life deepened, 
and his heart expanded with exercise, 
till he became entirely absorbed in the 
passion for Christ, and in the desire to 
uplift his fellow-men. To the very 
last he was inventing new means of 
usefulness. He organized a mission 
among the soldiers during the Philip- 
pine War, and his very latest scheme 
was an extensive plan for the circu- 
lation of literature among prisoners in 
jails and penitentiaries. His preaching 
was a reflex of his own experience. He 
called his hearers to instant and com- 
plete decision for Christ, and then in- 
structed them that the best way of de- 
veloping their new life was to devote 
their energies to the welfare of their 
fellow-creatures. His theology may not 
have been very profound, and certain- 
ly he did not stir the deeps of contri- 
tion and remorse as Lome revivalists 
have done; but his message was sunny 
and Christlike. It might be summed 
up in a single phrase—the value of life. 
He called upon his hearers to do some- 
thing, while strength lasted, and with 
the talents God had given them, to 
justify their existence. 

Even before he came to this country 
at all, he had accumulated innumerable 
anecdotes of evangelistic work, and 
these he told with humor and pathos. 
His store of such materials was con- 
stantly growing, as multitudes made 
him a kind of father confessor, pouring 
into his sympathetic ear the most sa- 
cred experiences of their souls. He 
was dumb where reticence was neces- 
sary; but much of this information 
was available for illustrating his ad- 
dresses as soon as he passed from one 
town to another. This is the choicest 
sort of illustration. The ordinary 
preacher tells some story he has heard 
or read, or draws his illustrations from 
flowers or sunbeams; but the effect on 
an audience is very different when a 
speaker is able to narrate an actual 
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human experience of which he has been 
himself a part. 

He was no scholar, but he was deep- 
ly read in one book, which was the 
Bible. He may be said to have 
searched it day and night; and it was 
beautiful to observe how keenly he 
listened and how diligently he took 
notes, when other speakers were say- 
ing anything which cast light upon its 
mysteries. His own Bible was under- 
lined and annotated with the pen; and 
he indoctrinated many with this art. 
He used to advise his audiences to 
spend money freely on handsomely- 
printed and bound copies of the Word 
of God, which it would be a pleasure 
to handle; and the Bagsters must have 
owed to him the sale of many an edi- 
tion of their Bibles. In his Bible 
Readings, which were a constant feat- 
ure of his work, it was his plan to 
hunt a subject through the Scriptures, 
accumulating texts and examples, till 
the whole bodied itself forth before 
the minds of the audience. All his ad- 
dresses were profoundly scriptural, 
and this gave to both himself and his 
hearers the sense of a divine authority. 

The power of kindling religious en- 
thusiasm is a rare gift; and the feeling 
of many, when they heard the news 
of Mr. Moody’s death—which took 
place on December 22, at his home in 
Northfield, after a brief illness, in his 
sixty-third year—must have been that 
one of the great centres of religious in- 
spiration had disappeared. The evan- 
gelistic gift is, however, a perplexing 
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one in this respect, that it is not in- 
variably associated with high excel- 
lence of character. There have been 
men possessed of the power of awaken- 
ing religious excitement wherever they 
have come who, in such graces as hu- 
mility and veracity, have been far in- 
ferior to other preachers of the Gospel 
who have sighed for the gift of con- 
verting men in vain. I once spent an 
evening, which went on far into the 
morning, with one, now dead, who had 
had an intimate official acquaintance 
with all the eminent evangelists of the 
generation. He was in the fullest sym- 
pathy with their aims, but by no 
means blind to their failings; and hour 
after hour he entertained me with sto- 
ries in which the foibles of his clients 
were touched off with kindly humor. 
But when he came to speak of Mr. 
Moody, his manner changed, and he 
said: “He is the one man among those 
with whom I have had to deal in 
whose character I have never detected 
a single flaw. I have never seen him 
act except with wisdom, modesty and 
unselfishness.” This would, I believe, 
be the testimony of all who knew him. 
An evangelist’s life is beset with very 
peculiar temptations; and, great as 
have been the public benefits of Mr. 
Moody’s career, perhaps to his friends, 
as they review his life, the deepest sat- 
isfaction of all lies in the reflection 
that no stain has ever sullied his name, 
but that the simple greatness of the 
man has been steadily growing to the 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS.* 


BY TH. BENTZON (MME. BLANC). 


III. 


Ethel to Jessie:— 

May 15th. 

You are quite right, my dear, and 
why should I deny it? He pleases 
me greatly, and I enjoy his society 
more and more. I know that I shall 
miss him when I leave France; and 
yet we are far enough from having 
come to a complete understanding. It 
is just this, perhaps, which gives our 
passing friendship such piquancy. We 
go deeper in some of our talks than 
in others, and it is then that I seem 
to get a glimpse of guifs between us. 
You know that I have undertaken to 
translate in my odd moments “La 
Livre de la Pieté et de la Mort,” one of 
those gems extremely rare in French 
literature, which may be put into the 
hands of all the world. I told him 
about it, and he seemed disturbed 
rather than gratified. 

“IT do not approve,” he said, “of the 
attempt to translate a genuine work 
of art. It is distressing to see a mas- 
terpiece flayed alive. Expression, be- 
lieve me, is the signature of the artist 
—the quintessence of the book!” 

Of course I protested, for, as a matter 
of fact, I am not at all sure that a for- 
eigner ever fully appreciates the beau- 
ty of a style as simple, to all appear- 
ance, as that of Loti. What affects 
me most is his great sympathy with 
the lower animals. Altruism extended 
to the innumerable races that human 
beings sacrifice so lightly in these 
days of vivisection, when utterly need- 
less cruelties are added in the name 
of science to the inevitable cruelties of 
biology—this is what seems to me far 
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more important than perfection of 
form. When a man has written a book 
which is also a good deed, I want every 
one to have the benefit of it. 

But M. Lautree would not listen to 
me. 

“The question is,” he went on, 
“whether it is better to know a thing 
badly, or not to know it at all. In 
the case of a work of art, the answer 
cannot be doubtful. It is all very well 
to translate scientific treatises or 
ephemeral pieces—but not great litera- 
ture.” 

“IT had fancied,” I said, “that you 
did not study living languages much in 
France.” 

“We do not,” he replied, not in the 
least disconcerted. 

“And the women,” I went on, “do 
not study the dead languages, either; 
so that if you had your way, they 
would get no idea of the Greek and 
Latin classics; and Shakespeare 
would remain a sealed book to you all. 
It is exactly as if you said that one 
would better die of famine than not 
have a great feast; or be totally blind 
rather than see just enough to find 
one’s way, and have a dim perception 
of the sunshine!” 

“Women,” he replied, loftily, “are 
never artists.” 

All the same I shall finish my trans- 
lation. But there enters into this con- 
tempt of the substance, in literature, 
the contempt also, of a great many of 
our duties. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you that when 
I was arguing in favor of translation, 
I said, incidentally: 

“Who reads the Bible in the orig- 
inal?’ and he replied, quite trium- 
phantly, “But why read it at all?” 
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The fact is that they do not read the 
Bible, and you feel the lack of it in 
them. Their consciences are very 
slightly developed. I am sorry to say 
that I have quite lost my respect for 
Mme. de Vincelles. Would you believe 
that she herself is that heroine of 
Bourget whom I have so desired to 
meet? And even M. Lautrec came off 
badly from a test that I applied to him. 
Once when Horace Giles was here, I 
asked him to tell me what were the 
public places in Paris to which it was 
least possible for a good woman to go; 
and poor Giles answered curtly, for 
he was ratuer surprised at my ques- 
tion; but, armed with this information, 
I asked M. Lautrec to take me to one of 
those places. He might have enlight- 
ened me by a single word, and I waited 
for that word, but he never said it! 
And so, of course, I knew that I was 
not to expect from him the sort of 
protection which any lady has a right 
to ask of any gentleman. It made me 
despise him, rather. You will observe, 
Jessie, that I keep my head, though he 
certainly is agreeable. 

P. S.—I am glad you liked my arti- 
cle on “Literature for Young Ladies.” 
To forbid unmarried women to read 
what was written for all implies both 
immorality in the book and moral 
weakness in the woman. It is a tacit 
condemnation of their contemporary 
literature and their way of educating 
women. And as to those novels which 
are written especially for young ladies, 
they are the most insipid concoctions, 
and no more wholesome than allspice 
itself; since they all alike end in mar- 
riage—the coldest, most calculating, 
most circumspect kind of marriage; 
love being considered a source of ex- 
treme danger. Even at this rate, mar- 
riage is represented as the reward of 
goodness, and the appropriate crown 
of virtue. And no one seems to sus- 
pect that there is anything shameful 
or degrading in this kind of slavery—a 





slavery which has to be paid for, too, 
and very dearly, for the dot is all but 


obligatory. 
From Jean Lautrec’s Note-Book:— 


May 25th. 

There is no use hurrying matters. To 
arouse her suspicions would be dan- 
gerous. She will come to it herself if 
I am careful to flatter one of her chi- 
merical notions—which is that of a 
man’s proper submission to the good 
pleasure of a woman. But I'll have 
my revenge yet—for she really did put 
me to an unfair test. Instead of ad- 
yvancing, we have rather fallen back, 
and |’ll not forgive that old fool of a 
Vincelles for crying, Beware! and so 
spoiling everything. All was going to 
admiration under pretext of initiating 
the lady correspondent of the Trois 
Etoiles into the very heart of things; 
I took her to a good many places which 
had little enough to do with morality— 
albeit she persisted in moralizing all 
the time, and in the most diverting 
fashion. Possibly I went a little too 
far. She cannot very well leave the 
house where she lives without passing 
the entrance to the Bullier dancing- 
hall, the fantastic decoration of which 
appears to have struck her fancy, for 
she expressed a most naif desire to 
see one of these “popular assemblies.” 
It seems that some American journal 
has recently come out with a eulogy of 
our “Thursday fétes;’ and that the 
palace of delight in question was men- 
tioned in a book of Parisian Notes— 
lately published in New York. All 
the books published in that country 
being designed for young girls, a cus- 
tom has grown up of speaking of the 
things about which they ought to know 
least in such a manner as not to 
shock them. This gives rise to a good 
many misconceptions. Perhaps I ought 
to have enlightened her by a word, 
but then I should have lost such a 
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famous opportunity on my own ac- 
count! Anyhow, my personal interest 
carried the day. I was easily brought 
to admit that she could never get a 
correct idea of real French gaiety, until 
she had crossed that glaringly illumin- 
ated threshold, beyond which there is 
such dancing as she never saw. We 
had fixed on a day for our very inter- 
esting adventure when I got a few 
very cold lines from Miss Ethel Marsh, 
informing me that she had changed 
her mind. I made haste to call and 
inquire the reason of her caprice, and 
she met me with a face colder even 
than her note. 

“It is very difficult,” she said in a 
voice that perfectly matched her coun- 
tenance, “for a foreigner to know ex- 
actly where to stop in his investiga- 
tions and experiences. Hitherto, I 
have always trusted you not to let me 
go too far.” 

I remonstrate with all the energy of 
injured innocence: 

“Have I deserved—” 

“No, you have been very kind, and, 
I suppose, very judicious. But Mme. 
de Vincelles tells me that if a woman 
is seen at the Bal Bullier her reputa- 
tion is lost.” 

“Mme. de Vincelles! Did you say 
anything to her—” 

“Did you suppose I would make a 
mystery of anything I do?” 

She looked me straight in the face 
with those intrepid eyes of hers, and I 
am very much afraid that mine fell 
before her bold inquiry. 

“Yes,” she went on, “Mme. de Vin- 
celles told me _ distinctly that I 
should be compromised. She said I 
had been recognized several times al- 
ready; and always with you. It is not 
my fault, however, if you are the only 
person who has shown me that broth- 
erly courtesy which any young lady 
from abroad could covat upon in my 
country from almost any young man. 
I think that Mme. de Vincelles went 


a little beyond the limits of friendly 
admonition—” 

I could contain myself no longer. 

“She? Upon my word, it looked well 
in her, who—” 

“You can hardly mean to say that 
Mme. de Vincelles’s reputation is tar- 
nished—’’ 

“Oh, no! It is excellent! But that 
doesn’t prevent all the world from 
commenting on the faithful attach- 
ment which subsists between her and 
General Brock. Time sanctifies those 
little foibles; but, really, people who 
have had adventures in their day, 
ought not to forget that charity to the 
neighbor which has been extended 
to themselves!” 

“To speak of foibles; do you mean 
culpable ones?” 

“Oh, come, now. Culpable is such a 
coarse word!” 

“But she had a husband.” 

“Naturally! I knew M. de Vincelles 
well—and he was a very good sort of 
man. Not clever, but adapted to his 
part.” 

“That will do, M. Lautrec! I am not 
sorry now that I answered her so 
haughtily, and gave her to understand 
that I could take care of myself.” 

“Did this virtuous person say any 
harm of me to you?’ I asked, a little 
uneasily. 

“Not exactly! She said you were 
like all men, and I replied that I 
feared none of them. But to you I 
say that no self-respecting girl would 
infringe on the code of propriety of 
the country where she is a guest. There 
is nothing attractive about sin and 
vice.” 

“Sin! Vice! How can such words 
be applied to a place where one goes 
purely for amusement? A great many 
Englishwomen go there with their 
husbands—” 

“But you would not take your sister 
there.” 

I was too much disconcerted to an- 
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swer. I positively dared not tell her 
that neither would [ have taken a sis- 
ter of my own to the Ambassadeurs, 
whither I had already escorted herself 
and her friend Miss West. After a 
moment’s reflection, I made bold to 
say: 

“Excuse me, but if you wish to fall 
back on the old-fashioned prejudices 
of our own girls, I have nothing more 
to say.” 

This was a direct challenge, and she 
proved conclusively that she had no 
such intention as I had suggested, by 
proposing about a week later that we 
should go to Saint-Cloud on one of the 
river steamers. We had a lively time 
—much too lively, in fact. How can 
you be sentimental with a school-girl 
on a holiday? The revival ef nature 
affected her merely with a desire to 
run and jump. The warbling of the 
birds quite drowned for her my own 
more or less amorous murmur. Just 
at the point where I was wondering 
whether she would melt or get angry, 
she would ask me the French name of 
some flower or other, and send me off 
to gather it for her. My ignorance of 
botany amused her hugely. She was 
quite sure that it must be an affecta- 
tion on my part, and proceeded to 
crush me with her own learning. I 
must admit, however, that she is less 
strong in history than in the natural 
sciences—in the history of France, at 
least. The other day, as we were ad- 
miring the finest cypher of the Renais- 
sance period, she spoke of Diane de 
Poitiers as queen. On being enlight- 
ened she expressed great indignation 
that the name of a “wicked woman” 
should be entwined on public monu- 
ments with that of the king. Now, the 
gross ignorance of a girl like Marcelle, 
for example, is more amusing than 
shocking; but there is no point in such 
ineptitude on the part of a college 
graduate. But Miss Marsh makes 
these idiotic remarks rather often, 


plunging with blind assurance into 
discussions of our literature, calling 
Corneille and Racine classics for young 
girls; and actually, on one occasion not 
long ago, lauding the moral delicacy of 
Rabelais. I should not have been in 
the least surprised if she had said his 
chastity; so much more do these for- 
eign ladies find in things which are pe- 
culiarly our own, than we ourselves 
can discover there. 

And yet, in spite of all these differ- 
ences and incompatibilities, she claims 
that we are good comrades. What 
nonsense! Cameraderie implies a per- 
fect understanding such as can only 
spring from similar tastes and habits. 
In the first place, she is a thousand 
times too handsome. Beauty con- 
demns a woman to be made love to. 
All the rest is only a make-shift, which 
she ought to leave to the ugly ones. 
I tried to convince her of this, but she 
only cried out: 

“Oh, hush! You will make me sorry 
that I am good-looking!” 

Her ambition is not to be adored. It 
is—to vote! The American women 
will come to it, she says, and all the 
rest will follow their example. 

It is a matter of supreme indifference 
to me! They cannot vote any worse 
than we do! 

But where our so-called comradeship 
completely fails, is when Ethel gives 
vent, as she did that day under the 
flowering acacias, to her regret that 
she is not a man, so as to succeed 
better and more quickly in the career 
of her choice. And since this cannot 
be, she just wishes she had been born 
a century later, when women will be 
permitted to indulge all sorts of am- 
bitions. Here, I rebel. 

“Do you undertake to say that we 
poor devils will be reduced to courting 
magistrates, engineers, and sea-cap- 
tains? What will become of the baby? 
What will become of the joint?’ 

She laughed like a child. 




















“Don’t talk that antiquated stuff!” 
she said. And then, more seriously: 
“You need not be afraid that they will 
be forgotten. There will always be 
those peculiarly adapted to housekeep- 
ing and maternity. But one should 
always follow one’s natural impulse, 
and if mine leads me in a different di- 
rection, what are you going to do 
about it? And when all is said, that ac- 
tivity, intellectual and bodily, which 
you would forbid us, is life.” 

“No,” said I, finding a place at last 
where I could put in my word, “life 
both for women and men is love,” and 
pointing to a couple who passed us 
just then, holding each other very 
tightly by the arm, I added, “There’s 
a pair of sages who have solved the 
problem.” 

With the utmost composure, and a 
little haughtily, she replied: 

“Every one has his place in this 
world.” 

On the boat, as we were returning 
to Paris, we encountered the Z—’s, 
who are among the habitués of Mme. 
de Vincelles’s salon. The ladies gave 
Miss Marsh a disapproving look, and 
then began whispering among them- 
selves. Z affected not to recognize 
us. 

I wonder if she felt the discourtesy. 
She gave no sign of so doing. 





Ethel to Jessie:— 
June 15th. 
I wrote you yesterday under the ter- 
ribly sad impression which I received 
from a sight of our old friend, Alice 
Drury. I had so longed to meet and 
speak with her, if only for a moment. 
It seemed to me that when Sarah 
called her lost she must be speaking 
too harshly, and that, perhaps, I might 
do her some good. And then, I did not 
analyze my motives, but I can see it 
now. I felt a kind of curiosity. Well 
—it is satisfied. I shall never see her 
again. You were fond of her, and will 
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feel an interest in her unhappy fate. 
But don’t speak of it. It’s not for us to 
destroy her last chance. 

I had ascertained her address, and 
sent her a little note to which she re- 
plied by the same messenger, and in 
the warmest terms. I set forth at 
once, my heart overflowing with gos- 
pel charity and compassion—trying to 
think what I should say to console and 
convert the sinner—and I soon found 
myself in a very elegant little apart- 
ment on the Boulevard Haussmann, 
full of bric-A-brac, where a little dog 
who was worth all the ornaments 
came yelping at me; and presently 
there was a rustle of silk, and Alice 
flung herself into my arms, and wel- 
comed me with rapture. 

You would hardly have known her; 
not that she has lost her beauty, but 
her complete acclimatization in a for- 
eign land has changed her in many 
ways. It seemed as though another 
soul was looking out of her eyes; and 
one whose expression troubled and 
wounded me more than once during 
the two hours that we passed together. 

And then, the intensely worldly life 
which she adores has certainly had 
the effect of fading her blond complex- 
ion. She was extremely elegant, and 
she posed all the time. Her father 
died two years ago, leaving her a mod- 
erate fortune—just enough, as she said, 
to enable her to indulge her fancies. 
The first of these fancies is to live in 
fascinating Paris all the year round, 
except for two or three months, 
when she finds all the advan- 
tages of Paris at some fashionable 
watering-place. She does not wish to 
hear anything about America or Amer- 
icans. It is all insufferably tiresome, 
she says, to one who has Known any- 
thing else. I could scarcely believe my 
ears, for I had always heard that she 
had been horribly wronged by the de- 
sertion of a Frenchman. Yet she spoke 
very affectionately of all her old 
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friends—of you, Jessie, in particular, 
and she was moved to the deepest 
compassion when she heard the kind of 
life we live, and of all your gallant 
exertions. Fancy!—it is she who pities 
us, and chaffs us, and seems almost 
to blame us! I let her talk on, for I 
was too much confounded by what 
she said, and the sum and substance 
of it all was this: 

“You can’t understand it, my poor 
Ethel, because to you America simply 
means your club, but Paris is the only 
city where one really lives. Every- 
thing here is arranged in the interest 
and for the pleasure of men. This was 
what struck me from the first, and for 
a while I raged and wept about it; but 
not being quite a fool, I gradually 
came to understand things better. All 
that seems so long ago that I have 
nearly forgotten it. In reality, you 
see, woman is much more of a queen 
and ruler here than with us; but her 
power is understood, not proclaimed. 
Men enjoy ladies’ society as they never 
can in those beastly countries where 
the struggle either for bare existence 
or for wealth absorbs all their ener- 
gies. They know how to talk to them, 
and they discuss all manner of sub- 
jects with them, for nothing is so 
much despised as hypocrisy—and very 
properly. The idea of going back to 
a country where the woman is only 
the equal of the man, and treated with 
a crushing kind of respect, instead of 
being flattered, petted, amused, and 
spoiled, would never occur to me. 1 
don’t like the society of women, gener- 
ally speaking—and you live a great 
deal too much by yourselves at home. 
All you care for is to have an enno- 
bling and elevating influence over a 
man which would be all very well if 
it were not absolutely chimerical. He 
always escapes you. You know 
nothing about him, really. You ig- 
nore the difference between the man 
as he appears before you and what he 


becomes on the other side of the door 
after he has taken leave of you. The 
utmost you suspect is that men, when 
they are together, talk very little about 
you, but purely and simply of their 
own affairs. It is not the case here, I 
can tell you. A half-dozen men at a 
club or in asmoking-room talk of 
woman—to the exclusion of every other 
subject, were it only to slander her. 
But this, after all, is only a vain at- 
tempt to prove that they are not in 
subjection to her. In their hearts they 
know themselves to be so. The slave 
shakes his chain and curses it, but he 
wears it all the same, and we women 
know that he does. It is delightful, 
under a mask of weakness, to feel 
yourself the stronger. Not strong 
enough to make saints and heroes of 
our admirers, may be; but quite suffi- 
ciently so to get out of them all that 
we want. 

“They know nothing about pas- 
sion in America, but are content with 
shams and ceremonies that amount to 
nothing at all. How should there be 
anything impassioned between young 
people who have lived side by side, 
on exactly the same footing, almost 
like brothers and sisters? The shock 
of a first meeting is quite done away 
with by their common education. It 
is the death of all illusion. 

“With you people at home a woman 
who has had her love-affairs is com- 
pletely set aside, and she meekly sub- 
mits. But the men, after everything 
else is over for them, go on playing in 
the different circles where they are re- 
ceived, the inoffensive, and, by the 
same token, the ridiculous part of 
friend. A Frenchman would utterly 
repudiate the idea of a number of icy 
friendships; or, rather, with him, such 
relations would soon take on a differ- 
ent character, leading the young lady 
to apprehend the essential imprudence 
of the téte-A-téte, and to learn, possibly 
a little too late, that you can’t play 
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with fire and not be burned. But, at 
all events, and whatever people may 
say, love is taken more seriously here 
than in those countries where it is 
regarded as a kind of pseudo-friend- 
ship—an anodyne which is permitted 
to the unmarried of both sexes; the 
privilege, be it observed, being very 
unfairly distributed, because, though 
it is permitted to the young American 
girl to be as moving as may be, she is 
strictly forbidden to show that she is 
moved, unless marriage is immediately 
to follow. And after marriage, no 
more flirtation!—though marriage with 
a man absorbed in business is the dis- 
mallest when your friends who are not 
quite so busy are forbidden to come 
and distract your mind.” 

What makes me write down these 
horrible things? I can assure you, Jes- 
sie, that I felt soiled by hearing them 
even! And she did not say them, you 
must understand, as I have repeated 
them to you, all in one breath, like a 
tirade, but she kept insinuating them 
into the conversation in poisonous lit- 


tle doses, accompanied by no end of 


caresses and compliments. 
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I should be so handsome if I would 
only dress a little better, and wear 
my hair differently! She did hope I 
should become de-Puritanized by de- 
grees; and when she used this fine 
word she laughed like a child—a horri- 
bly knowing child! She received a 
great deal, she told me, and she gave 
me a standing invitation to her little 
Tuesday dinners. 

I have been to see the demi-monde, 
Jessie, and I can’t make it out. This 
kind of society, half-way between the 
Women one bows to and those one 
never mentions, does not exist among 
us, thank God! It is one of those re- 
finements of a high civilization which 
we have not yet attained. I felt my- 
self quite lost in that half-world. The 
fact that Alice Drury has money 
enough not to need to sell herself does 
not seem to me the slightest excuse. 
The question, however, is not so much 
of that unhappy creature, perfectly 
contented in her profound degradation, 
as of the harm she has done me. Her 
words ring in my ears, and the worst 
part of it all is, that there is a great 
deal of truth in them. 


(To be concluded.) 





BY-AND-BY. 


With dreamy nooks, and gleams of sky, 
And wild-flowers sweet for fingering, 

The blossoming Lane of By-and-by 
Goes winding, loitering, lingering; 


Till, after many a green delay, 
It crosses Dead Endeavor, 

And reaches, in the gloaming gray, 
The haunted House of Never. 


Sunday Magazine. 
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If any one is ignorant in these days 
of the smallest detail concerning the 
American War of Independence and 
the men who fought in it, that is cer- 
tainly his own fault. But the domestic 
side of colonial life, with its endless 
make-shifts resulting in inventions, 
has been left comparatively untouched 
till Mrs. Alice Morse Earle told its 
story. 

In the four or five volumes already pro- 
duced by this lady, she has shown her- 
self as hard working as any of the 
ancient colonial dames, whose “daily 
round” she describes. If she does not 
herself spend her time in making soap, 
like Abigail Foote, during the autumn, 
and dipping candles in the spring, or 
spinning, weeding, washing, and card- 
ing like that young woman—“I carded 
two pounds of whole wool, and felt 
Nationly,” says Abigail, in her diary— 
we are convinced from the way these 
things are related by her that she could 
do any one of them if she chose. 
In “Home Life in Colonial Days,” * 
Mrs. Earle gives minute accounts of 
the occupations of her ancestresses; 
and when every article worn and eaten 
is raised on the premises, it is evident 
that the labor must be both long and 
severe. Why, any one of these home 
industries “from birth to burial,” 
sounds enough to fill the day of a sin- 
gle person, and yet there are, or seem 
to be, dozens of them. “If they had not 
been so vigorous, perhaps we should 
not have been so nervous,” remarked 
an American lady, discussing this very 
book, adding, “and I owe them a 
grudge for it.” It is certainly amazing 
what these women did, when there 
was no one else to do it, and later, 
when the first difficulties were over- 
come, and the rude implements had 
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given place to something better, what 
useless though ingenious arts were de- 
veloped! The chief idea of the colon- 
ists was that they would be behind no- 
body. If hideous little begd or hair 
landscapes were fashionable in Eng- 
land, America would show that she 
could produce some that were finer 
and more fantastic still. If Mrs. Delany 
exhibited the Flora of Great Britain 
and Ireland cut out in colored paper, 
Madam Demming, a Boston lady, de- 
lighted her friends with a whole view 
of Boston, that reminds us, of all 
things in the world, of the the per- 
spective of one of the Assyrian friezes. 

In the beginning each man helped 
his neighbor; cleared ground for him, 
felled trees for him, split logs for him. 
Any sfranger was welcome to the best, 
and in the end, owing to this boundless 
hospitality, ruin came upon more than 
one splendid southern home. When 
society consisted of half a dozen small 
hamlets of two or three houses each, 
known in common talk as “the Mason 
Neighborhood,” the “Johnson Neigh- 
borhood,” life was on a much more 
friendly footing than when the popula. 
tion became more numerous and 
classes were divided. Then Masonville 
and Johnstown drew sharp lines as to 
their acquaintance, and only behaved 
civilly to their kinsfolk. Reverting to 
the early manners of many parts of 
the world, they did not encourage mar- 
riages out of their tribe, and, when a 
match took place, and “love found out 
a way,” the interloper never ceased to 
be a stranger, and was never allowed 
to stay a night with his “in-laws,” 
just as‘an Australian black must never 
speak to his wife’s mother. 

Whatever the colonists required they 
went at with the doggedness of the 
English race when things are going 





























wrong. If the stage coaches provided 
for travellers were apt to be faulty in 
balance—the first ran in 1766 between 
New York and Philadelphia, and took 
two days over the journey—matters 
were set right by the driver signalling 
at a given moment, and the occupants 
flinging themselves from side to side 
to prevent the coach being overturned. 
This must have been a warming pro- 
cess on a cold winter’s day. 

When war with England was immi- 
nent, and there were no great con- 
tractors to provide the soldiers with 
clothes, each provincial congress re- 
quisitioned 13,000 thick coats to be got 
ready before the winter came; and not 
one of the 13,000 was missing, and in 
each coat was sewn the name of the 
woman who had woven it at home, and 
that of the town she lived in. 

As to dyeing, the colonists were al- 
ways fond of gardens, and were most- 
ly good botanists, and there was no 
lack of plants from which to extract 
beautiful hues. Red was produced 
from moss, madder or sassafras; yel- 
low from laurel, or from a certain kind 
of clay. Large tracts of wild indigo 
afforded a splendid blue, and purple 
came from the tops of the cedars. 

With these resources, the love of fine 
clothes developed with rapidity. In 
the year 1676, thirty-eight women liv- 
ing in the Connecticut valley, were 
arraigned before the magistrates as 
being of too small an estate to wear 
silk, and “excess in clothes” was an 
abomination to the Virginians.  In- 
deed they went so far as to assess un- 
married men according to their dress, 
and married men according to that of 
their family, which must have caused 
strife in many a household. Of course 
the Puritans never ceased to wrestle 
with this hydra-headed dragon, but 
unluckily, they could not always agree 
in the matter to be reprobated; Roger 
Williams, for instance, enjoining one 
Sunday the women of Salem to wear 
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veils, while the following week the 
minds of the parish were upset by 
John Cotton, who held that a covered 
face betokened slavishness, and was 
not to be endured. 

When clothes were made at home, 
the material was stout and strong, but 
very soon the love of color and finery 
crept in among the women. Even in 
these days, silk dresses play an im- 
mense part in the lives of the very 
poor and humble folks, about whom 
Miss Wilkins writes. Not to have 
two silk dresses when you are married 
is a humiliation that no village girl, 
however obscure can bring herself to 
face. And we all remember the old 
workhouse woman who, being irritated 
at the recital of her companions’ splen- 
dors, invented surpassing ones of her 
own, in which the number and beauty 
of her silk dresses awed her friends 
into silence. This attitude of mind is 
entirely without a parallel in England. 
Even thirty or forty years ago no cot- 
tage girl dreamed of possessing a silk 
dress, any more than the vicar’s wife 
expected to have a tiara. Life was, 
and is, looked on from a different 
standpoint. A beautiful gown has, 
from the earliest times, given an 
amount of pleasure to an American 
woman that no Englishwoman can 
grasp. Her equivalent would be a 
horse to carry her across country, or 
more spacious nurseries, or a boat, or 
something of that sort; her dress 
would probably be a question of make- 
shift, and she would take it for granted 
that it mattered to others as little as 
to herself. 

In the States, as riches increased, 
the passion for fine clothes increased 
also, and an English traveller notes in 
the year 1740 that “Boston men and 
women dressed every day as gay as 
courtiers in England at a coronation.” 
And they did not “save” upon the chil- 
dren either; for in every point the 
children were the replicas of their par- 
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ents. Miss Curtis, Washington’s step- 
daughter, aged four, had an array of 
pack thread stays, fans, and silk coats 
sent with her to England, where she 
was to be educated, while the twelve- 
year-old Miss Huntington carried 
twelve silk gowrs with her to Boston, 
yet her teacher thought these not 
enough and demanded more. As to 
“those horrid bushes of vanity,” wigs, 
the sums they cost were quite incredi- 
ble. Whether they were “gravefull- 
bottom,” “giddy feather top,” “long- 
tail,” “fox-tail,” or anything else, a wig 
would cost as much as 25/., with an- 
other 101. for the care of it. Many gen- 
tlemen had eight or ten, of different 
colors and fashions, and bound and 
braided with colored ribbons. In 1754 
William Freeman was given, on his 
seventh birthday, a wig for which his 
father paid 91., and as he had two 
elder brothers, naturally bewigged 
also, the headgear of the family must 
have cost a considerable sum. 

Not less interesting than the dresses 
of the colonists are their food and the 
utensils connected with it. The dining- 
table was originally a mere board laid 
on trestles, and on it stood chafing- 
dishes to keep the food hot, cups, large 
“chargers” or dishes; spoons and 
knives, but no forks. There were also 
trenchers or bowls, pieces of wood 
hollowed out into squares twelve 
inches wide and three or four deep, 
which were generally shared between 
two people. One Connecticut deacon 
insisted on every child having its own 
trencher, and was held by his neigh- 
bors to give himself airs. 

Mrs. Earle refers to a table top she 
has seen made of heavy oak six inches 
thick. At intervals of about eighteen 
inches round the edge, bowls were 
scooped out in which every man’s din- 
ner was placed. Now, curiously enough, 
a friend of the present writer’s, and 
a soldier who had seen long service 
told her that he had once induced the 
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police to take him with them on their 
nightly raids in some of the worst 
parts of London. He saw many things 
to astonish him, but the strangest of 
all was the table of a Greek eating- 
house, scooped out in exactly the mun- 
ner described by Mrs. Earle, except 
that down the middle and across the 
sides leading to each bowl were 
trenches. The thick soup was peured 
by a man into the middle trench from 
which it made its way to the bowls! 
The visitors did not trouble them- 
selves, for the most part, about spoons, 
but stooped down and lapped like dogs. 
The colonial tables needed to be strong, 
for the fare spread upon them was 
ample, especially in the luxurious 
Philadelphia. John Adams, the Presi- 
dent, who lived well in his Boston 
home, had his eyes considerably 
opened by his travels in the South. He 
stopped at Philadelphia and visited the 
house of one Miers Fisher, a young 
Quaker lawyer. Plenty he had ex- 
pected, but not such profusion. “This 
plain Friend,” he says in his diary, 
“with his plain but pretty wife [sic], 
with her thees and thous, had provid- 
ed us a costly entertainment; ducks, 
hams, chickens, beef, pig, tarts, 
creams, custards, jellies, fools, trifles, 
beer, porter, punch, wine, and a long” 
—whatever that may mean. “Chief’- 
Justice Chew was no whit behind the 
Fishers, indeed, there was probably a 
sort of rivalry in all this hospitality. 
“About four o’clock we were called to 
dinner. A most sinful feast again! 
Every thing that could delight the eye 
or allure the taste.” But it seems to 
have been a lighter and more elegant 
repast than the Fisher’s, for, besides 
“turtle and every other thing,” great 
quantities of sweets were mentioned, as 
well as twenty kinds of tarts. Carving 
was considered as one of the fine arts, 
and must have formed the study of a 
lifetime. Woe be to him who had not 
mastered the intricacies of the matter 
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or its appropriate language. “How all 
must regret,” exclaims one old author, 
“to hear some Persons, even of qual- 
ity, say, ‘Pray cut up that chicken or 
hen,’ or ‘Halve that plover,’ not con- 
sidering how indiscreetly they talk, 
when the proper terms are—break that 
goose,’ ‘thrust that chicken,’ ‘spoil that 
hen,’ ‘pierce that plover.’ If they are 
so much out in common things, how 
much more would they be with herons, 
cranes, and peacock?” 

Cold must have been- among the se- 
verest trials of the early colonists, 
who mostly sat in the kitchen, as being 
the warmest room in the house. Even 
there tales are told of the sap being 
frozen at one end of the burning*log, 
and what, then, could the bedrooms 
have been like. To be sure they soon 
learned from the Dutch to place their 
beds in alcoves, and lie on one feather- 
bed with another. over them, but 
feather beds are slippery things, espe- 
cially in alcoves, and must have been 
poor substitutes for roaring fires. What 
these earnest Christians must have 
endured in church is something fearful 
to think of. There was not the small- 
est effort at heating the building, and 
the members of the congregation were 
thankful to be allowed to have their 
dogs in their seats to use as muffs or 
foot warmers. And here they sat the 
best part of the day, for the prayers 
were always from one to two hours 
long, and the sermons from two to 
three. The doors were watched over 
by a verger and none could leave, ex- 
cept in cases of undoubted illness. And 
by that time the poor victims must 
have been frozen too hard to move. 
Yet the young men contrived to make 
so much noise that they were fre- 
quently brought before the magis- 
trates, and, worse still, the instances 
of Sunday tobogganing were by no 
means uncommon. 

Such, roughly, was the setting in 
which colonial women grew up. To 


begin with, there were few, very few, 
of them, and they were not, perhaps, 
at first “a felt want,” for the Puritans 
of New England clamored for minis- 
ters rather than for wives. But in 
Virginia things were otherwise. In 
the softer climate men sighed after 
homes and families, and declared they 
would never settle until they had 
them, and in the end the English Emi- 
gration Society and Shakespeare’s 
friend, Lord Southampton, declared 
they would give them what they want- 
ed. So one fine morning, in the year 
1620, about four hundred young men 
dressed in their best, with feathered 
hats and shining swords assembled 
eagerly on the beach of Jamestown, 
Virginia, to welcome the ninety 
“young, handsome, honestly-educated 
maids, of honest life and carriage,” 
after their tedious voyage, ayd to gain 
acceptance, if possible, as husbands, 
before the girls were out of the roll of 
the breakers. Surely the marriage fee 
of 120 lbs. “B.D. V.,” then worth 
about eighty dollars, was never paid 
with so light a heart! 

It must have been a glorious time for 
the young women, but no bullying was 
permited, and no flirtation was al- 
lowed. Perhaps things may not have 
been on quite such a straightforward 
and business-like footing when other 
maidens arrived to try their fortunes, 
but anyhow the colony flourished, and 
in three years 3,500 English emigrants 
set sail for Virginia. 

This was in comparatively early 
days, but nearly a century later, Louis 
XIV, who was quick to note what was 
happening in the world, sent a com- 
pany of virtuous girls to the governor 
of Louisiana with orders to get them 
well married, and to place them where 
they might train the Indian squaws. 
The king was a wise man in many 
ways, but he did not know his own 
countrywomen, or rather, perhaps, he 
knew them at that period, chiefly 
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through the eyes of Mme. de Main- 
tenon. His female emigrants were not 
chosen from the strong peasant wom- 
en of Normandy or Brittany, or any 
of the provinces where they were ac- 
customed to hardships, but from Paris. 
The girls seem, as far as is known, al- 
ways to have led “godly, righteous, 
and sober lives,” yet they abhorred the 
Indian corn which formed their staple 
of diet, nearly as much as they did 
the teaching of the squaws. It was 
the old story—“Frou-Frou sans Paris.” 

Fifteen years later another attempt 
was made in Louisiana—this time in 
the year which saw the death of the 
Regent, and, knowing what we do of 
that highly-gifted person, we _ shall 
hardly be surprised to learn that these 
young women were taken from the 
Houses of Correction, and had not even 
a succes d’estime in the Colony of Louis- 
iana. Filles a la Correction they were 
called, in contradistinction to the 
Filles a@ la Cassette, who landed seven 
years later in Louisiana, whose aris- 
tocracy prided themselves on their de- 
scent from these, at any rate, spotless 
lives. Poor Manon Lescaut was not 
of the proper division. 

On looking through the history of 
the various colonies, it is curious te 
note how each State has its peculiar- 
ities—peculiarities not always to be 
explained by those who belong even 
to the inner circle. Why did Maryland 
hail convicts—not necessarily criminals 
—-with delight? Why were the trans- 
ported Jacobites taken to Maryland 
instead of elsewhere? And why did 
an English husband, whose wife was 
condemned to death for stealing 3s. 6d., 
beg that her sentence might be com- 
muted to exile to Virginia? 

The most marked feature of 
whole civilization is the pre-eminence 
held by widows in all the society. In- 
deed the number of “chances” pos- 
sessed by every lady member of the so- 
ciety was such that wecan only imagine 
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that the boys and girls married at as 
early an age as they now do at Clap- 
ham. And if so, what became of the 
men? “Je n’y comprends rien,” as the 
man said, when he rushed, tearing his 
hair, to the front of the stage box 
during the play! 

However, there the widows were 
and the husbands kept on dying. That 
is all we know. 

The widows, at least most of them, 
arranged their own settlements, and 
bargained quite as hard and shrewdly 
as any lawyer could have done for 
them. But, though no one’s sensibili- 
ties were hurt by this process, the 
marrying of widows and widowers 
was not devoid of complications. Mr. 
Sergeant, a Boston builder, was reput- 
ed “as remarkable in his marriages as 
his wealth; for he had three wives, the 
second having been a widow twice, 
before her third venture; and his third 
also a widow, and even becoming his . 
widow, and lastly the widow of her 
third husband, who had had three 
wives himself.”” However, it was not 
only in America that these hasty mar- 
riages were made, though, perhaps, it 
may have been there that widows were 
most appreciated. John Rows, for in- 
stance, tells of a gentleman who died 
in London in the year 1638, at eight at 
night, leaving his wife 5001 a year in 
land; and the lady and the whole of 
her property was transferred to the 
custody of the journeyman draper who 
had come about her mourning before 
twelve next day. The memoirs of the 
Verney family teem with “wooings” 
which were “not long adoing,” and 
“old men’s wife” had certainly no diffi- 
culty in providing herself with suitors. 

The circumstances of the times, when 
everything was disjointed and people 
had to use any material that came 
ready to their hands, was favorable to 
the growth of strong natures, either of 
men or women. There were no spe- 
cial grooves made for the women to 
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walk in, and there were many who 
seized the chance to fashion others 
more agreeable to their feet. One of 
the most conspicuous of these ladies 
was Margaret Brent, who stepped so 
far from the conventional path of her 
own day that she almost found herself 
in ours. She reached Maryland in 
1638, in company with her sister Mary 
and two brothers, took up land, built 
several good manor houses, sent for 
other colonists, and before others 
would have dug the foundations, Mar- 
garet was signing herself, “Attorney 
for my brother” (what a confiding 
brother!) and Mary holding “court- 
baron” and “court-leet” at her own 
house. Men were known to ask for 
her help in military uprisings, and 
when the indomitable “Mrs. Margaret 
Brent requested to have a vote in the 
Heuse for herself, and voyce allsoe,” 
she probably had many partisans. 
However as “the Governor denied Mrs. 
Brent that she should have any vote 
in the House,” Mrs. Brent was forced 
to retire protesting all the while 
against the injustice of her exclusion. 

Several “acute and ingenious gentle- 
women” in Virginia cultivated tobacco 
plantations and drained slopes, and, 
indeed, such women were far more 
common in the Southern States than 
in the Northern ones. ‘“Maid-cotes” 
were discouraged, and the “maids” ad- 
monished frequently, and “harrassed” 
and “considered dangerous” by their 
acquaintance, and it required all the 
obstinacy of the Lady Deborah Moodys 
of the world to “persist” as they had 
begun. 

Not that agriculture absorbed all the 
business talent of the colonial ladies. 
Besides the many employments consid- 
ered suitable for women in all coun- 
tries, there were a large number 
of capable and industrious females 
who carried on their husband's 
trade, first as his assistant, and 
last as his successor. Women pub- 
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lishers and women printers were nu- 
merous during the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century, and of these the God- 
dards, mother and daughter, were the 
most business-like and most promi- 
nent. The Maryland Gazette was con- 
tinued after the death of the publisher 
by his widow, under the title of Anna 
Katharine Green & Son, who printed 
also for the whole colony. At the time 
Mrs. Green undertook this arduous 
task she was about thirty-six, and the 
mother of six sons and eight daughters. 
It was from this Green family that 
thirty-four anti-revolutionary printers 
sprang. 

It is new and pleasant to note among 
these stern religionists a “Vow 
Chureli’ raised in Philadelphia by a 
Scotch Presbyterian immigrant, who 
had been shipwrecked on her way out, 
and was reduced with the rest of the 
survivors to such straits that they 
never ate without first drawing lots 
who should fast that day. She was 
rescued, and eventually prospered in 
her business, and her first savings 
went to the fulfilment of her vow. 

The colonial ladies were great gar- 
deners, and the hours they passed with 
their fruits and flowers must have 
been moments of much pleasure in 
their busy lives. The most famous of 
these ladies was the daughter of 
George Lucas, a planter of Carolina, 
and at the same time Governor of An- 
tigua, at which place he appears to 
have resided, leaving Miss Eliza at 
home. From Antigua he sent her all 
sorts of tropical seeds of fruits and 
flowers, to try if any would take kind- 
ly to the soil of Carolina. Eliza ob- 
served certain hopeful signs with re- 
gard to the indigo, and undismayed by 
repeated accidents to young plants at 
length obtained a good crop. Governor 
Lucas was so delighted at this un- 
looked-for success, that he sent over 
an Englishman to teach Eliza the 
whole process of indigo working. The 
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Englishman, bearing gifts, seems to 
have been rather a sly and tricky sort 
of person, but when did England ever 
get the better of America? The youth- 
ful Miss Lucas saw through the Eng- 
lishman’s dodges (his name was Crom- 
well) and “finally obtained a successful 
knowledge and application of the com- 
plex and annoying methods of extract- 
ing indigo.” A bounty of 6d. a Ib. en- 
couraged the planting, and through its 
profits more children were sent over 
from Carolina to be educated at home, 
than from all the other colonies put 
together. Indigo was looked upon, at 
last, as a sort of current coin, and it 
is on record that when a little boy was 
sent to school at Philadelphia, he took 
with him a wagon of indigo to pay his 
expenses 

After studying the labors of these 
monumental women, it is with a sense 
of relief that we turn to the enact- 
ments against “blabbing, and discover- 
ing the faults and frailties of others,” 
to which colonial ladies were especial- 
ly prone. One would have’ thought 
that in the early times they were so 
hard worked they would have been 
“mum budgets of silence” and “magga- 
zines of taciturnitie” by nature, but the 
court records tell a very different story. 
One minister’s wife—to be sure she 
was a Dutch woman—was accused of 
lifting her petticoats in crossing the 
street and exposing her ankles in an 
unseemly manner. After a minute in- 
quiry into the state of the roads and 
the height of the petticoat, it was de- 
cided that Vrouw Anneke had been 
justified in her action, and her slan- 
derers were fined and punished. Other 
evil speakers were gagged, or had 
cleft sticks placed on their tongues, and 
worse offenders were ducked in special 
ponds near the court houses. 

Churchgoing was not considered as 
binding on women as on men in the 
State of Virginia. Their seats were 
suffered to remain vacant on the slight- 
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est excuse, while a man was con- 
demned for the first offence to “lie neck 
and heels that night, and be a slave 
to the colony for the following week; 
for the second offence to be a slave for 
a month; for the third, for a year and 
a day.” Probably, if we were to visit 
these churches now we should find the 
balance readjusted. 

The first great female traveller on 
the other side of the water, predecessor 
of the Miss Kingsleys and Mrs. Bishops 
of our own day, was a Boston lady, 
Mrs. Sarah Knight, who rode from 
Boston to New York, in 1704, and back 
again. She sprang of a bold stock, as 
her father, Captain Kemble, had to 
spend two hours in stocks nearly fifty 
years before to expiate his “lewd and 
unseemly behavior in kissing his wife 
publicly on the Sabbath Day on the 
door step of his house, after he had re- 
turned from a voyage of three years.” 
Madam Sarah had need of all her 
father’s courage during her long and 
lonely ride. A price was set on the 
heads of wolves, and bears must have 
been nearly as common as sparrows, to 
judge by the fact that long after Mrs. 
Sarah’s adventure, twenty of them 
were killed in a week just outside Bos- 
ton. Besides all these were swarms 
of Red Indians, and Indians were fear- 
fully on the warpath just then. 

It seems odd that she should have 
chosen the winter with all its added 
horrors for her journey, but probably 
it was unavoidable, for she left on Oc- 
tober 2, and took more than two 
months reaching New York, visiting 
many friends on the way. The cus- 
toms of Connecticut struck her as par- 
ticularly strange, with the frequent 
divorces and laws against kissing, 
which was almost as mucha matter of 
course then as shaking hands is now. 
But however distant the relations be 
tween the sexes may have been in Con- 
necticut, they were less icy in other 
States, notabiy in Virginia and Penn- 
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sylvannia. In 1722 an ancestor of the 
present writer, and one of the family 
of the celebrated “downright Shippen” 
of Pope, gave umbrage to the belles 
of Philadelphia by his free exercise of 
endearments. “What a pity it is,” 
writes Miss Sarah Eve, “that the doc- 
tor is so fond of kissing. He really 
would be much more agreeable if he 
were less fond. One hates to be al- 
ways kissed, especially as it is attend- 
ed with so many inconveniences. It 
decomposes the economy of one’s hand- 
kerchief, it disorders one’s high roll, 
and it rufiles the serenity of one’s 
countenance.” 

The account of certain frolics in Vir- 
ginia reads not unlike the horse-play 
fashionable in country houses of our 
own time wherein the humor appears 
to consist in gentlemen bouncing into 
ladies’ bedrooms and chasing them 
over the garden. To escape from these 
assiduities the young ladies seem to 
have gone to their room, taking with 
them “a large dish of bacon and beef, 
after that a bowl of sago cream, and 
after that an apple-pye. While we 
were eating the apple-pye in bed—God 
bless you making a great noise—in 
came Mr. Washington” (not George), 
“dressed in Hannah’s short gown and 
petticoat, and seazed me and kissed 
me twenty times, in spite of all the 
resistance I could make; and then 
Cousin Molly. Hannah soon followed, 
dressed in his coat. They joined us in 
eating the apple-pye, and then went 
out. After this we took it in our heads 
to want to eat oysters.” 

As might naturally be expected, the 
New England States were far more 
strict in the matter of amusement than 
the laxer South, and, to judge by the 
stories, the moment you get beyond 
the wealthier classes in the Puritan 
settlements, matters are very much as 
they always were. Thursday lectures, 
singing schools, bees, were all the op- 
portunities the young people had of 
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bringing about marriage, or at least, 
so we might think, did we not know 
that marriage is indifferent to oppor- 
tunity! In the south thev were better 
off. Sleighing parties, turtle frolics, 
but balls above everything, these 
formed the diversions of the youth of 
Virginia, and if, as a matter of course, 
each gentleman asked permission to 
fetch and carry a lady, “no monopoly” 
was allowed in the ballroom by the 
master of the ceremonies. 

Perhaps the fact that the United 
States have no Established Church has 
favored the growth of the immense 
number of sects which strikes every 
reader of American stories. It is not 
only the excitable negroes who con- 
gregate in the forests to hold “camp 
meetings,” it is the steady-going, nar- 
row-minded Puritans who are “forever 
seeking something new.” They do not 
strike you as being easy to impress, 
these hard-headed gentlemen, yet they 


have more than once been as wax in 


the hands of some religious fanatic, 
and went down in hundreds before the 
handsome, vain and lazy Jemima Wil- 
kinson, who posed for over forty years 
in the middle of the last century as the 
“Universal Friend.” It was really the 
world in general who was the Univer- 
sal Friend ‘to Jemima, for it kept her 
in comparative luxury, and even gave 
her money in return for perpetual 
sermons on sin, death, and repentance. 
Perhaps an ideal is necessary to the 
hardest lives, and may account for 
much that is perplexing and contradic- 
tory in the existence of these practical 
men and women. To many natures 
the “Unknown God” is, of necessity, 
more attractive than the Known One, 
and the feeling may be a remnant still 
lurking in us of the children we once 
were. 

At any rate, not only Priestesses like 
the Universal Friend, but Princesses 
such as “the daughter-in-law of Peter 
the Great and the sister of the Queen 
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of England,” found ready acceptance 
and much kindness among the people 
of the States. 

The first of these ladies (her name 
was Charlotte, not Christine, as stated 
by Mrs. Earle), was the daughter of 
the Duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
and so unfortunate as to become the 
wife of the Grand Duke Alexis. She 
stood him for several years, and then 
is reported to have given out her own 
death, and to have fled to America, 
where she found peace and a new hus- 
band in an old adorer, le Chevalier 
d’Aubant. The whole story has been 
produced in an interesting novel by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, called “Too 
Strange Not to be True.” The English 
Princess had a very different fate, and 
her story was all the stranger as she 
had neither beauty nor charm to rec- 
ommend her. Sarah Wilson had been 
maid to one of Queen Charlotte’s maids 
of honor, and had managed to steal 
some jewels belonging to the Queen. 
She was caught and condemned to 
death, but was afterwards pardoned 
and sent as a convict to the States. It 
was not long before she managed to 
escape from servitude, and on the 
strength of the jewels which she had 
somehow kept concealed about her, she 
declared herself the Lady Susannah 
Caroline Matilda, sister to the Queen. 


Longman’s Magazine. 


The end of this enterprising young per- 
son is wrapped in obscurity. We know 
that some fat years were rudely 
broken in upon, and she was arrested, 
prosecuted, and whipped in Charleston. 
But a lady of her resources is not eas- 
ily discouraged, and it is probable she 
may, under some other disguise, have 
played a prominent part on some other 
stage. 

These few remarks may serve to 
show the immense amount of labor 
expended by Mrs. Earle in collecting 
matter for her work. The number of 
houses she has visited, both in Eng- 
land and the States, in order to see or 
to verify some special object, is a 
testimony to the thoroughness of her 
methods, and the accuracy of the state- 
ments. And besidesall these she is famil- 
iar with endless old books bearing on 
her subject, and has studied the letters 
and records of countless private famil- 
ies. Tusser, Piers, Plowman, Holin- 
shed, are at her fingers’ ends, as well 
as the records of Mrs. Martha Smith, 
and the journal of “the young lady of 
Virginia.” It is in this way, and this 
way only, that history, whether do- 
mestic or political, should be written, 
and Mrs. Earle has steeped her mind 
so completely in her materials, that 
she tells her tale as one who has taken 
a personal part in all she describes. 

L. B. Lang. 





STEVENSON OF THE LETTERS. 


Long, hatchet face, black hair, and haunting gaze 
That follows, as you move about the room, 

Ah, this is he who trod the darkening ways, 
And plucked the flowers upon the edge of doom— 


The bright, sweet-scented flowers that star the road 
To Death’s dim dwelling. Others heed them not, 

With sad eyes fixed upon that drear abode, 
Weeping, and wailing their unhappy lot. 

















A Maid and Two Swords. 


But he went laughing down the shadowed way, 
The boy’s heart leaping still within his breast, 
Weaving his garlands when his mood was gay, ° 
Mocking his sorrows with a solemn jest. 


The high Gods gave him wine to drink; a cup 
Of strong desire, of knowledge, and of pain, 
He set it to his lips and drank it up, 
Then smiling, turned unto his flowers again. 


These are the flowers of that immortal strain 

Which, when the hand that plucked them drops and dies, 
Still keep their radiant beauty free from stain, 

And breathe their fragrance through the centuries. 


The Spectator. 


B. Paul Neuman. 


A MAID AND TWO SWORDS. 


Mademoiselle de Lalanne was in a 
gay mood that night. She was very 
happy, and might, therefore, have been 
expected to be kind. On the contrary, 
with a woman’s title to the unexpect- 
ed, she was filled, for the moment, 
with a kind of radiant malice; an im- 
pulse to be delicately cruel lurked be- 
hind the tender scarlet curve of her 
lips, and the wide innocence of her be- 
wildering eyes hid, very successfully, 
a merciless desire to wound the two 
men who hung upon her words. From 
time to time, after a coquetry more 
audacious than usual, she would glance 
half repentantly at the closed door, as 
if looking for yet another visitor. Her 
mother, Madame de Lalanne, an elderly 
gentlewoman of Quebec, who had de- 
clined into a rustic dullness after years 
of life among the good country-folk 
of Acadia, dozed over her knitting be- 
side the ample hearth. 

Mademoiselle was dressed in a short- 
ish skirt of the pattern worn by the 
country girls. The material, however, 
was not of the coarse wool of the dis- 
trict, but a heavy homespun linen 
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bleached to the tint of cream; the 
bodice was of the same stuff, with 
sleeves turned back at the elbows to 
show arms that were slim almost to 
thinness, but milk-white and bewitch- 
ingly moulded. Over her shoulders was 
thrown carelessly a shawl of fine silk, 
black, but no blacker than the silken 
hair above it. On her small, slim feet, 
one of which kept restlessly tapping the 
floor, she wore shoes of fine scarlet 
leather. These little shoes every girl 
in Acadia had heard of and discussed 
with jealous admiration; but few, in- 
deed, even of the Grand Pré maids, 
had seen them, for the de Lalannes, 
mindful of their past seigneurial pride, 
maintained much of their aloofness 
amid their changed fortunes. 
Beautiful as was her face, broad- 
browed, finely-chiselled, white with 
the warm whiteness of ivory, it was, 
above all, her eyes that made Marie de 
Lalanne the wonder of all Acadia. 
When she turned their dark radiance 
from time to time full upon her two 
eavaliers, both felt their hearts jump 
painfully, and each burned with a 
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fierce impulse to pitch the other from 
the nearest window. 

This tempting window, low and 
broad looked out across a snowy slope 
that sparkled under the full moon. At 
the foot of the slope, visible from 
mademoiselle’s chair, a close hedge of 
young fir-trees hid the channel of the 
Gaspereau River. A sullen, grinding 
roar from the flood tide achafe among 
the ice-cakes was heard in the quiet 
room whenever the light talk flagged. 
It flagged often, as moments of absent- 
mindedness crossed wmademoiselle’s 
whimsical mood; but it never flagged 
for long, seeing that it was her pleas- 
ure to be gay that night. The white 
moonlight, too, came in through the 
window and mixed curiously with the 
leaping red firelight and the pale yel- 
low of the two candles that stood on 
the brick chimneypiece, and added in- 
extricable complications to the enig- 
matie lights that flamed softly from 
mademoiselle’s eyes. 

The two young men upon whose pas- 
sions she was playing so recklessly 
had come to Grand Pré village that 
same evening from opposite directions. 
Both had made all haste out over the 
hill to the old farmhouse by the Gas- 
pereau. Captain Barras, journeying 
on snow-shoes from the French post 
at Chignecto, had arrived first, fushed 
with elation at finding mademoiselle 
alone—for Madame de Lalanne was 
ever too sunk in old dreams to count 
as a personality. Secarcely had he 
bowed his devoirs over the little, rest- 
less white hand which mademoiselle 
was wont to use as mercilessly as her 
eyes, when there came from the hunt- 
ing-fields behind La Héve the spare, 
sombre-suited, silent figure of Jean 
Michel Landry de Latour, the proud 
and impoverished descendant of the 
De Latours of Port Royal and St. John. 

Now, on the coming of Captain Bar- 
ras, mademoiselle had not been over 
gracious. She had been merely ennuyeée. 





It was when De Latour arrived that 
the caprice of gaiety had seized upon 
her. What were these unencouraged 
suitors for, indeed, if not to furnish 
amusement through the hour of wait- 
ing before her? On the instant she 
was all gracious. 

“I trust your absence from Grand 
Pré has not seemed as long to you as 
it has to us, monsieur!” she murmured, 
as De Latour kissed her finger-tips and 
shot a glance of dark disdain at Bar- 
ras. 

The captain’s mouth grew suddenly 
dry, as he perceived in this changed 
demeanor of his hostess an explana- 
tion of the chill civility which had 
greeted his own arrival. But in the 
hext moment those resistless eyes 
flashed upon him something that 
thrilled like a caress, and straightway, 
remembering all that he was and his 
rival was not—rich, handsome, and in 
high favor with the Governor at Que- 
bec—he returned the new-comer’s 
glance with interest. 

When mademoiselle presented the 
two, De Latour’s curt formality was 
a veiled declaration of war, while the 
elaborate courtesy of Barras was an 
exquisite insolence. And mademoiselle 
was sinfully delighted. 

The demeanor of the two men con- 
trasted sharply. Barras, not long 
from the revels and lightness of Que- 
bec, bung boldiy on mademoiselle’s 
glances, and his vanity was facile 
game to her. He could not take his 
eyes from her face, except to dart an 
occasional look of supercilious impa- 
tience at the intruder who, as he now 
felt convinced, alone stood in the way 
of his conquest. De Latour, on the 
other hand, while ever seeking the 
glances which enthralled him, seemed 
ever unable to endure their light. 
Whenever he encountered them he 
would drop his own eyes—and quietly 
fearless eyes they were in the custo- 
mary matters of battle and peril—from 




















the too-dazzling brilliancy of her face 
to the daintiness of her scarlet shoes. 
He seldom troubled to look at his 
rival; but his reserve managed some- 
how to express quite unmeasured 
depths of contempt. He spoke little, 
even to mademoiselle, but that little al- 
ways had point. The burden of the 
conversation was borne by Barras, 
who had a flow of glittering compli- 
ment at command. Mademoiselle de 
Lalanne had but to direct the game. 
now with deft turn of phrase, now 
with a smile, now with a swift look: 
and with such wicked nicety of skill 
did she direct it that within the half- 
hour the air of that peaceful chamber 
seemed full of swords. At this point, 
however, she kept things under curb, 
so that neither man dared, in the least 
degree, ruffle the shining surface of 
civility which she had spread between 
them. Madame de Lalanne sank so 
deep into her dreams that her knitting 
fell unheeded to the floor, and was 
seized upon by a gratified black kitten. 
One of the candles on the chimney- 
piece guttered spitefully and went out. 
The ghostly patch of moonlight moved 
across the floor till it touched and paled 
the scarlet of mademoiselle’s shoes. 
Then, on a sudden, just as she opened 
her lips for some sally more sweetly 
envenomed than any that had gone be- 
fore, the faint sound of a footstep in 
another part of the house caught her 
No one else heard it; but it was 
Her face 


ear. 
what she was waiting for. 
softened, and she sprang up. 

“Excuse me, messieurs,” she said, 
hastily; “I have forgotten something.” 
And, in a breath, she was gone, closing 
the door behind her, and leaving the 
two men to stand with blank faces 
staring after her 

So they stood for a moment, then 
turned to each other. De Latour spoke 
first. 

“Your society is distasteful to me, 
Captain Barras,” said he, coldly. 
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“I can quite imagine it, monsieur!” 
murmured Barras with the most cour- 
teous intonation. “Different. 1 sup- 
pose, from that to which you are ac- 
customed!” 

De Latour smiled grimly. Mere ver- 
bal repartee seemed to him little worth 
while when the retort of the sword 
was in question. 

“Nevertheless,” said he, “I could tol- 
erate it for a short time under other 
conditions. Behind yonder fir-trees 
there is a level space by the side of the 
water, where the moon shines clearly. 
I could meet you there with pleasure, 
so it be at once, monsieur!” 

Barras’s bold eyes flashed. This was 
just what he wanted. Yet, for the 


. 


mere insolence of it, he affected to 
hesitate. 
“Your appearance is against you, 


monsieur,” he drawled; “but—yes, you 
are received by Mademoiselle de La- 
lanne, and, therefore, I may without 
dishonor cross swords with you. His 
Excellency would understand, [ am 
sure.” 

Suddenly dropping his fine manners, 
he went out brusquely, leaving De 
Latour to follow. But the iron face 
of the wood-ranger (for such he was) 
was untroubled by the insult. He felt 
only compassion for the ignorance of 
a Canadian who knew not the prece- 
dence of the De Latours. 

The two strode in silence, side by 
side, down the crispy glittering slope, 
their distorted black shadows dancing 
grotesquely behind them. When they 
were within about a hundred paces of 
the fir-grove Mademoiselle de Lalanne 
returned to the room they had 
hastily forsaken. Her face was now 
more softly radiant, and the laughing 
malice had died out of her eyes. Close 
at her skirts came a tall, fair-haired, 
ruddy-featured man, with “English” 
written large all over him. His eyes 
rested for a moment on madame’s 
slumbering form in her big chair. then 
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swept the empty spaces with a quizzi- 
cal expression. 

“Your fine birds have flown, sweet- 
heart!” he exclaimed, with a boyish 
laugh. 

Mademoiselle was at the window in 
time to note the direction of their 
flight. At a glance she understood the 
imminent results of her coquetry. Pale 
with sudden fear, she turned and 
clutched her companion’s arm. 

“Oh, Jack!’ she cried, “they have 
gone away to fight. Quick! quick! stop 
them!” 

The Englishman laughed again—but 
very softly, so as not towaken Madame 
—and looked down into her face. He 
was thinki g of her eyes, of her lips; 
and he only half heard her words. 

“Stop what?’ he asked, stooping 
with a swift movement to kiss her. 
But she sprang back, angry and fright- 
ened. 

“Stop them, I say, Jack. They are 
going to fight, and perhaps they'll kill 
each other; and it’s all my fault. I’ve 
been very wicked. Oh, I’ll go myself;” 
and she darted out of the room. 

At this he awoke. He caught her be- 
fore she was out of the house, and 
clutched her firmly. 

“It’s an awkward thing, sweet,” said 
he, “‘to interfere between two indignant 
gentlemen, whohave aright to disagree 
in their own way. But if you say so 
I’ll do it. What shall I say to them? 
How is it your fault?” 

“Oh, stupid! Can’t you see how 
wicked I’ve been? I’ve made them 
both think I cared for them; I've made 
them furiously jealous; I was so tired 
waiting for you to come! and now if 
they’re killed I'll never speak to you 
again.” 

Jack Moleby's face broke into a grin 
of delighted comprehension. 

“Wretch,” he retorted, “I go!” and 
made off down the snow with long 
strides. Throwing a hooded cloak 
about her, and thrusting her feet, red 
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shoes and all, into a pair of white, fur- 
lined moccasins, mademoiselle sped 
after him. 

The winter air was crisp and clear, 
and with a fine, frosty sting in it. 
There was no wind whatever. There 
was no sound but the grinding 
of the tide among the _ ice-cakes. 
The light was almost like full day in 
the little white glade where the two 
Frenchmen faced each other with 
swords at the salute. The next mo- 
ment the sibilant whisper of the steei 
began, deadly in its soft reserve; and 
the easy superciliousness of the smile 
on Barras’s lips changed to a look as 
stern as his adversary’s, as he felt the 
dangerous competence of the wrist op- 
posed to him. 

The two fought in their vests, their 
coats lying in the snow near by. In 
skill they appeared to be well matched; 
and De Latour, who had never before 
met any one at all his equal in fence, 
began to conceive an unwilling respect 
for the coxcomb captain. In fact, he 
had just, by the merest hair-breadth, 
escaped a scratch; when, from the edge 
of the grove, a voice of sharp author- 
ity rang out “Halt!” and Captain 
Jack’s tall figure appeared suddenly 
beside them. 

With instant and instinctive obedi- 
ence both men sprang back and 
dropped their points; then, in the next 
second, both turned indignantly upon 
the intruder. 

“Who are you, sir?’ demanded De 
Latour, curtly. 

“And by what right, if I may ask, do 
you interfere in our pastime?” inquired 
Barras. 

Captain Jack, who was more embar- 
rassed than he would have cared to 
show, chose to answer the latter ques- 
tion. 

“By no right, gentlemen,” he replied 
heartily; “and I beg to apologize in the 
fullest manner I know, too. IL owe you 
satisfaction for my abruptness, and, of 




















course, | am quite ready to afford it to 
you both if you demand it. But I beg 
you rather to accept my apology.” 

“We can discuss that later on,” said 
De Latour, in tones of ice; * and mean- 
while, Captain Barras, with your con- 
sent, we will resume.” 

But before the blades could cross 
again the Englishman stepped forward 
sharply, his own sword half-drawn. 

“Really, gentlemen,” he began, in a 
voice of mastery, “I must insist that 
you stop fighting. No more of it, I 
say!” and his blood began to get hot. 
Then he remembered that he would 
certainly not be fulfilling Marie’s 
wishes if he should himself kill one, or 
perhaps both, of these impetuous and 
infatuated Frenchmen; and _ the 
thought gave him pause. He consid- 
ered the situation very awkward alto- 
gether. 

Both men faced him. 

“This is astonishing, 
claimed Barras, with a 
“I think we had better 
planation before we go 
own affair.” 

But now Jack Moleby had an inspi- 
ration. He would try diplomacy. Re- 
placing his sword, and relapsing into 
his customary, large good-humor, he 
smiled genially upon the scowling 
faces. 

“You see, gentlemen, I hated to dis- 
turb you, but I had to do as I was 
commanded. Mademoiselle de _ La- 
lanne sent me with positive orders to 
stop the fight at any cost. In my stu- 
pidity I thought I might have to fight 
you both, in order to obey her. But 
I should have known, as soon as I saw 
the courtly gentlemen you were, that 
my one effective weapon would be the 
expression of her wishes. She simply 
implores you, if her happiness is of 
any concern to you, that you will do 
each other no injury. She beseeches 
you to promise that you will put your 
quarrel, whatever it may be. forever 


truly,” ex- 
biting sneer. 
have an ex- 
on with our 
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by; without which promise she declares 
that she will live in ceaseless anxiety. 
1 think, gentlemen, from my observa- 
tion of her solicitude in this matter, 
that one or the other of you must be 
honored by a very distinguished place 
in her regard.” 

Each, on hearing sagacious 
words, conceived himself to be the one 
so honored. Into De Latour’s 
eyes came a gleam of elation. 

“Mademoiselle de Lalanne’s 
are a command, monsieur,” said he, 
sheathing his sword. “I need no apol- 
ogy from you for having obeyed tliem. 
Rather should I wish to hold you to 
account had you failed to fulfil them 
to the letter.” 

“I thank you, monsieur, with all my 
heart,” said Captain Jack, bowing, and 
biting back a smile. “And you, mon- 
sieur,” he went on, turning to Barras, 
“have I grace from you also for my 
somewhat blundering zeal?’ 

Barras’s face, no longer that of the 
fearless and inexorable swordsman, 
wore now a simper of pleased vanity. 
The coxcomb was back. 

“Mademoiselle’s wishes are my law.” 
said he, bowing very elaborately; “and 


these 


cold 


wishes 


he who carries them out is my en- 
sample.” = 
With another ceremony to De La- 


tour, he slipped his sword back into its 
place, as if to say, “Let there be peace 
between us.” 

At this moment mademoiselle came 
tripping from the grove, the hood of 
her cloak half fallen back from her 
hair. She came up to the English- 
man’s side, and laid her hand lightly 
on his arm. Upon the two swordsmen 
she turned a smile of subjugating 
sweetness. 

“With all my heart I thank you, gen- 
tlemen,” she said, “for your gracious 
courtesy in yielding to my wishes. Let 
us go back to the house, and I will ask 
you to take a glass of wine with me to 
the long continuance of friendship be- 
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tween two such gallant gentlemen as I 
well know you to be.” 

Both men stood bowing, each with 
his hand on his heart, and each boiling 
inwardly at sight of those small fingers 
on the Englishman’s sleeve. There 
was i brief pause, during which made- 
moiselle flushed faintly, and her eye- 
lids fluttered down. Then she went on 
steadily: 

“And let me present to you, Captain 
Barras, and to you, Monsieur De La- 
tour, my dear friend Captain Moleby, 
of the English garrison at Halifax. It 
is my prayer, gentlemen, that when 
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Now that the good taste and the bet- 
ter feeling of the French people have 
asserted themselves, and that the cari- 
catures which caused so much just in- 
dignation in England have ceased to 
appear in certain of the Paris comic 
papers, it may not be out of place fo 
analyze the state of feeling which re- 
cent events have brought to light, and 
try to read its lesson for the future re- 
lations of England and France. 

We have seen that there is a great 
readiness on both sides of the Channel 
to take exaggerated offence; that the 
French and English, although such 
near neighbors, are profoundly igno- 
rant of one another’s character and 
susceptibilities; and that neither the 
English nor the French know how 
much they owe to one another. 

The present state of irritation on the 
French side of the Channel dates back 
from the Fashoda affair. The French 
did not make it a cardinal question; 
the vast majority of the people being 
quite indifferent to all Colonial mat- 
ters. In fact, comparatively few, even 





your flag and his are again at war, as 
is like to be soon, he may not find such 
swords as yours opposed to him, for he 
is my betrothed. I commend him to 
your kind goodwill.” 

The two Frenchmen met each other's 
eyes with a glance of mutual compre- 
hension, murmured some inarticulate 
compliments and hid their discomfit- 
ure in the final bitterness of permit- 
ting Captain Jack to help them on with 
their coats. 

It was one of the triumphs of Cap- 
tain Jack Moleby’s career that he did 
not smile. 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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of the Paris electors, are, to the pres- 
ent day, aware that there had ever 
been a danger of a rupture with Eng- 
land. The middle and upper classes, 
however, felt deeply humiliated that 
France should have been forced to ac- 
cept an ultimatum—to accept it, not 
because she was afraid of the result 
of a rupture, but because she can no 
longer, with her present institutions, 
make war for any but vital questions 
of self-conservation. Statesmen, poli- 
ticians, and journalists felt this, and 
swallowed their indignation; but it 
was a bitter draught, and the bitter- 
hess remained. Englishmen do not 
seem to realize what must necessarily 
be the feelings of the leading spirits 
of a great nation in such circum- 
stances, though they themselves would 
certainly feel a similar position most 
acutely. 

The bitterness had not passed away 
when a new cause of irritation super- 
vened in the manner in which the Eng- 
lish treated the Dreyfus affair. They 
never understood that case. When in- 
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genious persons in England were still 
at great pains to show that Dreyfus 
had not been proved guilty, in France 
this aspect of it had long before dwin- 
dled into insignificance compared 
with the graver question of preventing 
either of two prejudiced antagonistic 


views from prevailing and _ bringing 
about a violent scission among the 


French people; very little more would 
have brought on a civil war. 

The French working-man looked 
upon the anti-Dreyfus movement as 
clerical: the officers of the army upon 
the revision agitation as_ directed 
against their prestige; and the more 
devout Catholic party saw in the af- 
fair a struggle against the supremacy 
of the foreign Jewish and financial 
element, to which, rightly or wrongly, 
many attributed the corruption re- 
vealed by the Panama and some other 
financial scandals. All, however, were 
agreed, at a certain stage, on one point, 
viz., that the Dreyfus affair must be 
brought to a conclusion for the sake 
of the peace of the country. How to 
put an end to it became, from that mo- 
ment, the real problem. 

While statesmen were in vain grop- 
ing after a solution, there was intense 
distress of mind among all classes at 
the deadlock. The institutions of the 
country could not be altered except by 
methods. The 
English 


constitutional chose 
jugee, Which 
made fun of, could not be tampered 
with without risk to public order. The 
court-martial, under the existing law, 
was the legal jurisdiction, and the only 
way of reversing its judgment was to 
apply to a higher jurisdiction. This 
was done, and the ordinary jurisdic- 
tions had been legally exhausted be- 
fore the agitation for a retrial began. 
By the ingenuity of different minis- 
ters an issue was at length found, and 
nothing more conclusively shows M. 
Loubet to possess statesmanlike re- 
his choice of a 


some writers 


sourcefulness than 
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cabinet, resolute men, 
men daring enough to cut the Gordian 
knot, the only course left. 

While all this was taking place, and 
true patriots in France were almost 
heartbroken at the long duration of 
the sickening affair, they received 
not one word of sympathy from Eng- 
land. On the contrary, only oppro- 
brium heaped France by 
English writers ignorant of her worry 
and vexation. It is easy to understand 
the feeling of Frenchmen who read 
that the case “was a fearful revelation 
of the moral decay in France,” that 
her civilization was “a mere external 
skin, veneering a body corrupt, decay- 
ing and ready to perish,” that her mili- 
tary men were scoundrels, the staff a 
sink of vindictive vice and corruption, 
and the whole nation a blot on the map 
of Europe. 

The English, in fact, saw only one 
feature of the Dreyfus affair: the con- 
demnation of a man without the proof, 
which, according to English notions, 
constitutes legal evidence, while the 
Frenchman, however much he might 
be of the same opinion, could not ask 
that justice be done otherwise than 
according to the laws of his country. 

With the pardoning of Dreyfus the 
agitation came abruptly to an end, 
showing what the real feeling of the 
country was. 

The irritation at the unjust attitude 
of English writers in connection with 
the Dreyfus case, added to that caused 
Fashoda incident, at length 
found a vent in the Boer war, and it 
burst forth with an intensity quite out 
of proportion to any real sympathy felt 
for the Boers. The French have 
sinned too greatly themselves in sub- 
ordinating abstract principles to ex- 
pediency in their relations with weaker 
states and neighbors, not to understand 
the exigencies of our situation in South 
Africa, and when once they have dis- 
charged all the accumulated gall of the 


composed of 


was upon 
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last few years, we shall probably hear 
no more of the present anti-English 
feeling in connection with the war. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that, at the present moment, the Eng- 
lish feeling against France is very 
strong, apparently stronger than the 
feeling in France against England, 
which, as I have said, is simply one of 
passing irritation, though it takes very 
little to goad a proud and courageous 
nation into something more; and, how- 
ever lightly irresponsible persons may 
talk of war with France, she is still 
one of the greatest naval and military 
powers in the world. 

But why this sudden hostility to 
France? What has she done to Eng- 
land to deserve less well of her, or, 
indeed, of mankind? If we have no 
interests to defend against or threat- 
ened by French attacks at the present 
moment (apart from the wretched 
earicatures of the Queen), why, then, 
a bellicose tone towards her? 

There are, indeed, English people, 
not the intellectual élite certainly, who 
condemn nations on very slight evi- 
dence: the appearance of their railway 
stations, the animated way in which 
they talk, and the manner in which 
they eat or dress, or hold up their 
skirts when crossing a muddy street; 
there are others whose only standard 
of judgment is what they themselves 
are accustomed to; and there are even 
clever writers who cannot free their 
minds from the school-book idea that 
England must be taken as the only 
model in all matters without excep- 
tion. We all know the French are not 
devoid of a similar tendency to mis- 
judge the English. A different set of 
restrictive conventions, and a different 
direction to emancipation from them, 
necessarily grows up in nations with 
different institutions, and that which 
to the one may be freedom, to the other 
seems license; to the one as a check on 
the natural expansion of character, 





to the other as natural propriety. We 
are apt to forget that certain forms of 
slavery become unconscious through 
usage, and what may be fetters to 
others are mere ordinary clothes to 
ourselves. And so French = and 
English both mock at each other's 
subjection to different restrictive con- 
ventions; but we need not hate or re- 
vile each other for this. 

If, then, there is no real grievance 
against the French as a nation, their 
detractors may listen to a few reasons 
for attenuating the severity of their 
judgment on them. 

The French have their faults. They 
rush to unjust and undiscriminating 
conclusions, and fly to opposite views 
without any attempt to be consistent. 
They are envious of each other, and 
ungrateful to the men who devote their 
lives to the advancement of their 
country. Nothing is sacred to them. 
They are froudeurs, though truly sel- 
dom with malice. They have none of 
the English aptitude for quiet, orderly 


management by majorities. They lack _ 


the instinct of rank and obedience. 
Every other elector, however ignorant 
and inexperienced, is bristling with a 
lesson he intends to give to his govern- 
ment. They have always been addict- 
ed to exaggerated language in politics. 
In fact, as M. Harduin, the able editor 
of the Matin, recently pointed out, a 
special jargon of vituperation has 
grown up in politics and in the press, 
and words which, in ordinary life, no 
gentleman would use have come to be 
a special political currency, without 
which it is almost impossible to make 
oneself heard. 

Nevertheless, the position of France 
in the world is unique. England, Ger- 
many and America, as great competing 
industrial producers, possess nothing 
which is unique to the one or the other. 
But to the French we owe practically 
everything that adorns and graces ex- 
istence. Their creative faculty, their 
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inexhaustible resources in pleasing the 


eye, the ear, the taste, and the intelli- 
gence, give to life nearly all the charms 
it possesses. Their wonderful metrop- 
olis, instinct with everything that an 
artistic imagination has been able to 
devise in architecture and in street 
scenery to make it beautiful; their 
shops, which are a pleasure and a les- 
son in the fine arts; their theatres, in 
which the histrionic art has reached 
the highest point of development ever 
attained; their brilliant schools of 
painting, sculpture, music, literature, 
philosophy, science, open to all the 
world, are a few of the things that 
make France unique upon earth as an 
intellectual recreation-ground for hu- 
manity. There are people, neverthe- 
less, who call France one of the decay- 
ing nations. Yet, what other country 
ean show a greater array of more va- 
ried talent or more enduring work in 
the things of beauty which are a joy 
forever? 

France a decaying nation? France 
who, after she was drained by the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, of 
what appeared to be the flower of her 
people, produced the glorious eigh- 
teenth century; who, after the massa- 
eres of the Terror, burst into the power 
and magnificence of the Empire; who, 
after the wars of Napoleon, gave us a 
great literary and scientific revival; 
after the Revolution of 1848, the artis- 
tic and intellectual brilliance of the 
second Empire; and who, in spite of 
the crushing defeat of 1870, retained 
that pre-eminence! 

If any nation possesses vitality, it 
is surely France, and the world may 
thank Providence that, owing to her, 
it seems likely to escape from the de- 
cadence which usually follows self- 
absorbed material prosperity. 

If the French, with so much to their 
credit, have their weaknesses, and 
seem to enjoy any blow to the prestige 
of Bngland, we must not forget that 
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England for centuries was the natural 
enemy of France. Frenchmen still 
point out the marks of devastation left 
by English invaders in France, as the 
Germans still point out those left by 
the French inGermany. French history, 
or the patriotic mixture of truth and 
fiction which passes current under that 
name in all countries, cannot quite dis- 
guise the fact that the English have 
gained many famous victories over 
France, and that they have taken 
her finest colonies. In short, it is not 
unnatural that, however friendly the 
feeling of Frenchmen towards the 
English personally may be, there 
should be a lingering remnant of hos- 
tility to England, as a State whose al- 
most constant policy has been to 
weaken her. 

But of all foreigners in France, the 
English are, nevertheless, everywhere 
the most welcome, and I can assert, 
without the slightest fear of contradic- 
tion, after an experience of twenty-five 
years, that rudeness of any kind is 
seldom, if ever, shown to an English- 
man, and, as regards certain recent 
sporadic caricatures and newspaper 
articles, those who saw the welcome 
given to the Queen between Nice and 
Cimiez last spring can only wonder 
that there should be the slightest doubt 
as to the respect and admiration in 
which Her Majesty is held in France. 

On the other hand, France should 
not forget that, great as is the debt of 
the world to her, she would make a 
very sorry figure in it, if England were 
not the purchaser of 32 per cent. of all 
she exports to foreign countries, and 
that, among the produce she exports, 
what is peculiar to her is a mere frac- 
tion in weight or value. Probably 
many of her writers do not know, none 
of them certainly would say they do 
not care, that Great Britain is their 
country’s greatest market, and that no 
other country comes within being a 
consumer of half as much of her pro- 
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duce. A 10 or 20 per cent. duty levied 
in England, corresponding to those 
levied in France on English merchan- 
dise, would be a blow to French in- 
dustry, from which it would take it 
long to recover. Everybody knows, 
moreover, that the largest purchasers 
and most appreciative public for 
French works of art and genius of 
every Kind are the English. France 
cannot, indeed, afford to ruffle the sus- 
ceptibilities of so good a customer. 
Such considerations on both sides of 
the Channel should unite all really 
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patriotic Englishmen and Frenchmen; 
and the public men of both countries 
who do not strive to smooth down as- 
perities when they unfortunately crop 
up, flagrantly neglect their duty. 

So much ink has been shed to enven- 
om the relations of England and 
France, that this short article, endeav- 
oring to promote a kinder feeling on 
both sides of the Channel, by one 
whose affection for his country has 
only been strengthened by long resi- 
dence abroad. may not be out of place. 

Thomas Barelay. 


NATIONAL VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 


Most countries, or races, have cer- 
tain moral principles, which they cher- 
ish severally in a way peculiar to them- 
selves, which they invest with an im- 
portance beyond what is elsewhere ac- 
corded to them, and which dominate 
their feelings, even when failing to in- 
fluence their actions. The principles 
we refer to are not only not universal; 
they are not even in any universal 
sense Christian. They are local, racial, 
or class applications of Christianity. 
A remarkable example of this is afford- 
ed by the observance of Sunday in 
Scotland; but we shall find an example 
more remarkable still in a_ principle 
which regulates, for Englishmen and 
Scotchmen likewise, sentiment, if not 
conduct, in relation to the question of 
marriage. This principle is that, in 
order to render marriage a happy 
union—indeed we may say in order to 
render it a moral union—it must be 
preceded by some romantic, or, at all 
events, by some special, affection be- 
tween the two persons who are parties 
to it. Marriages prompted wholly, or 
principally, by prudence, ambition, 


or convenience, are, amongst ourselves 


doubt common 
enough; but their true character is 
never publicly acknowledged. They 
are practically condoned; they are not 
theoretically approved of; and the gen- 
eral feeling of all classes of the com- 
munity demands that they should, in 
order to make them decent, be draped 
with some fiction of attachment, 
though attachment may be quite want- 
ing. That such is the case is proved 
by the whole body of our imaginative 
literature, and by almost every play 
that is put on the English stage. Nov- 
elists and dramatists alike assume in 
their readers or their audiences a be- 
lief that love is essential as an ante- 
cedent condition to any marriage that 
is not a tragedy or a sacrilege; and a 
large proportion of our most successful 
novels and plays, in the absence of this 


as elsewhere, no 


belief. would become very nearly 
meaningless. This national view of 
the matter becomes more sharply 


marked, when it is contrasted with the 
view of it which prevails generally in 
France, where affection, as an ante- 
cedent to marriage, is generally disre- 
garded, and where marriages are gen- 
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erally arranged, not by the principals, 
but by their relations. 
Englishman this practice is shocking; 
and he is accustomed to emphasize his 
condemnation of it by pointing to the 
frequency in France of liaisons after 
marriage, which he looks on as its hor- 


To the average 


rible, thougn strictly natural, conse 
quence. And in this view of the mat- 


ter there is certainly much truth—a 
truth abundantly illustrated by French 
novels, and the French drama. Whilst 
the English dramatist and 
treat love as the foundation of mar- 
riage, the French dramatist and novel- 
ist treat love as a defiance of it. 

lf, however, we put national preju- 


novelist 


dice aside, and honestly set ourselves 
the underlying truth of 
may well doubt if the 
French view is false than our 
own; and if each would not become 
healthier and more in accordance with 
facts, by allowing itself in some re- 
spects to be modified by the other. 
In the first place we may observe that 
the difference between the two is not 
really so great as superficially it is apt 
to seem. For no sane Frenchman, any 
more than any sane Englishman, be- 
lieves that marriage is useful as a so- 
cial institution only because of its con- 
nection with the settlement and the 
devolution of property, and with the 
rearing, the education, the legal status 
of children. Every Frenchman will 
admit that one of its most important 
aspects is the companionship of wife 
and husband; that one of its most im- 
portant functions is to make this com- 
panionship happy; and that happiness 
cannot be independent of some form 
of affection. Theoretically, the French 
view differs from the English only in 
this—that whereas the Englishman 
thinks that an exalted state of emotion 
ought to precede marriage, the French- 
man thinks that, innine cases outof ten, 
an affection sufficient for happiness is 
likely to arise out of it. We shall all 


to consider 
things, we 
more 


of us see, when the case is put thus, 
that the the 
views instead of being a difference of 
complete and irreconcilable opposition, 
is merely a difference certain 
highly-disputable points, which 
not admit of being settled by an out- 
burst of indignation, but 
mands from us a careful and quite dis- 
passionate consideration. The ques- 
tion at indeed, is not a moral 
question at all. It is not a question of 
what a right marriage is—of the mu- 
tual duties and feelings proper to wife 
and husband; it is merely a question 
of the methods and circumstances 
from which a right marriage is most 
likely to result. And this is a question 
not for the moralist; but for the psy- 
chological student—for the observer of 
human nature. The whole question is 
one of fact. What, as a matter of fact, 
men and women being what they are, 
tends most to produce happy married 


difference between two 


as to 


does 


moral de- 


issue, 


companionship? some exalted, some 
romantic, some special attachment 
before marriage; or the occupations 


and interests which arise, in favorable 
circumstances, out of marriage? When 
the question is put thus, the first an- 
swer that will be made to it is that no 
answer of a general kind is possible. 
Everything, it will be said, depends on 
the temperament of the persons con- 


-cerned; and, whatever may be the gen- 


eral rule, there will certainly be nu- 
merous exceptions. The most ardent 
advocate of for pure ro- 
mance will at once be obliged to con- 
cede as much as that. He will be 
obliged to do so by the unfortunately 
if no mar- 


marriage 


notorious fact that, even 
riages are happy that do not arise out 
of love, many marriages that do spring 
from love are miserable. Similarly, the 
most thoroughgoing of his opponents 

the advocates of the marriage de con- 
venance—will admit that misery may, 
in many cases, arise, though the cir- 
cumstances of a marriage are favor- 





able; and happiness may arise in spite 
of them, when they are unfavorable 
and difficult. Let us begin, however, 
by putting aside cases which 
either side regards as exceptional; and 
consider merely the case of average 
men and women. We shall find that 
both views of the matter—the French 
view and the English—are equally 
false and also equally true; each con- 
tains a truth which the other ignores; 
and the truth contained in each is ren- 
dered practically false by exaggera- 
tion. 


these 


Let us take what we have called the 
English view first. The theory of hu- 
man nature on which this view is 
founded finds its clearest and fullest 
expression in popular English love- 
poetry; and in the popular proverb that 
“Marriages are made in heaven.” This 
theory resolves itself into two propo- 
sitions. One is that the affection which 
is essential to happiness in marriage 
is identical with or can only arise out 
of, an absorbing love which exalts and 
idealizes its object, and raises those 
who feel it into some sublime, if tem- 
porary, paradise. The other proposi- 
tion is that love of this absorbing kind 
ean be excited in each person, not per- 
haps by some one other person only 
though many enthusiasts will gravely 
maintain this—but, at all events, by 
very few; the chances of life being that 
each man and woman will meet only 
one of his or her affinities, though a 
dozen may perhaps exist. Of both 
these views one of the most impas- 
sioned exponents is Browning. In one 
of his poems he represents a man and 
a woman who, in early life, were in 
love with each other, but, owing to 
their poverty, had not the courage to 
marry. In later life they came across 
one another, having both grown rich 
and famous; but both feel that their 


opportunity of true happiness has been 
missed. 
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This thing might have been but once, 
And we missed it—lost it for ever. 


The whole philosophy of English sen- 
timent as to marriage is summed up 
here. True married happiness flowers 
only from the exalted passion. The 
exalted passion is possible only once 
in a lifetime, when the two personali- 
ties predestined for each other are al- 
iowed by Providence to meet. 

Now, is this view of love and happi- 
ness true, so far as it applies to the 
ordinary man and woman? The facts 
are against it. Instead of saying that 
there is only one woman amongst those 
whom the average man is at all likely 
to meet, for whom he will be capable 
of feeling a true affection, it would be 
far truer to say that of all these wom- 
en—it must be assumed that we refer 
to those of marriageable age only— 
there is only a certain percentage for 
whom he might not feel it. Instead 
of saying that he could love only one 
in a thousand, it would be far truer to 
say that he could love five out of every 
Affection depends on many 
things—on looks, and especially on 
temperament; and, luckily, what 
pleases one man does not please all; 
but out of every twenty girls whom 
the average young man meets, there 
will probably be five, any one of whom 
would be sufficiently pleasing in ap- 
pearance, and sufficiently congenial in 
temperament to rouse his affection if 
he were thrown constantly in her sv- 
ciety; and human nature is such that, 
when affection once begins, the parties 
to it acquire gradually a special suita- 
bility to each other, far beyond what 
they possessed when the affection first 
developed itself. One of the great er- 
rors of the English philosophy of love 
is that, in this respect, it puts the cart 
before the horse, and makes this spe- 
cial suitability the cause of affection, 
rather than its consequence. Another 
of its errors is that it regards the ve- 
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hemence of affection before marriage 
as the index of its genuineness, and of 
the probability that it will last and 
bring happiness. All close observation 
of life will make us acknowledge re- 
gretfully that this is not the case. The 
most sudden, the most passionate, the 
most imaginative forms of affection, 
beautiful and intoxicating though they 
doubtless are whilst they last, are not 
those that are likely to last longest. 
But whilst these errors in the Eng- 
lish theory of marriage are doubtless 
responsible for much matrimonial un- 
happiness, the French view errs equal- 
ly, in a precisely opposite way. If the 
English theory is wrong in not recog- 
nizing the fact that a young man could 
fall in love with any one of five girls 
out of twenty, the French theory is 
wrong in assuming that there are only 
five girls out of twenty with whom he 
could not fall in love, if it were de- 
sirable that he should marry one of 
them. The English theory makes the 
conditions of affection too rare; the 
French theory makes them too com- 
mon. The English theory exaggerates 
their independence of circumstances; 
the French theory exaggerates its de- 
pendence on them. Exceptional na- 
tures will, no doubt, find in love a hap- 
piness which adverse circumstances 
cannot destroy, and for the loss of 
Which the most favorable’ circum- 
The Saturday Review. 
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stances would not make amends. But 
the affection and happiness of average 
men and women are less able to stand 
alone. They are more likely, indeed 
they are certain, to be injured by an 
environment that does not suit them. 
The French theory of marriage, though 
it shocks our English sentiment, is 
valuable, because it insists on this 
homely and indubitable fact. If it dis- 
regards human nature in one respect, 
it does greater justice to it in another 
respect, than ours. It assumes 
that a man and a woman, of presuma- 
bly suitable age. when placed together 
in circumstances suitable to their posi- 
tion in life, when united by common 
interests, and provided with comiieon 
opportunities, are more likely to devel- 
op an affection for each other than an 
antipathy; and in spite of all the matri- 
monial scandals which form the stock- 
in-trade of the modern Parisian novel- 
ist, there is no doubt that this French 
theory is largely justified by the result. 
Bach nation, in fact, has much to learn 
from the other; and since the matri- 
monial theories of neither are wholly 
sound—neither the English theory of 
romance, nor the French theory of ex- 
pediency—we may draw some comfort 
from the reflection that, whatever may 
be our several principles, both we and 
our neighbors, in practice, are very 
frequently false to them. 


does 
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Here, in the whitest of baby-frocks, 

Is one of the early saints, I think. 

Some one has crowned her shining locks 

With bloom of the crab-apple, white and pink. 
And softly her dimpled arms embrace 

A snow-white lamb with a meek brown face. 
(Have you missed it, shepherd, among your flocks 
That stray all day by the water's brink?) 
Perchance this child with the angel face 

Is sweet Saint Agnes of virgin grace. 
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THE RELIGION OF RUSKIN.* 


The religious life of Ruskin has long 
been a subject of controversy as 
stormy as that which has raged round 
the value of his art teaching. He was 
in turn evangelical, generously moral, 
and generally spiritual. His chosen 
disciple, Mr. Collingwood, has traced 
the development of these three phases, 
has shown us how the first was the 
result of early surroundings, how the 
second arose out of disgust at the 
narrowness of a sect, how the third 
was the only mean between the two 
former that a man of the Master's 
temperament could ultimately adopt. 
Further, he has shown, by connecting 
these three stages with three different 
periods of Ruskin’s career and teach- 
ing, that throughout each and all there 
existed a main principle so great that 
one is ashamed to have remarked his 
almost consistent series of brilliant in- 
consistencies, so subtle that it can 
hardly be called by a name, far less 
by the name of a creed. Some have 
named it Sincerity, others High Mor- 
ality, and by others it has been allud- 
ed to in a variety of terms more or 
less synonymous. But none of these 
seem to be expressive or explanatory 
of a power which successfully imposed 
itself on a nation, and even on a con- 
tinent; neither is it to be supposed that 
the proper term will ever be discov- 
ered even if it be looked for. Yet the 
text from which M. de la Sizeranne 
preaches in his “Ruskin and the Re- 
ligion of Beauty,” published first in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes in essay form, 
secondly in book form, and now admir- 
ably translated by the Countess of 
Galloway, suggests the religion of 


*Ruskin and the Religion of Beauty. By R. de 
la Sizeranne. Translated by the Countess of 
Galloway. London: George Allen. 





Ruskin more powerfully than anything 
emanating from his own countrymen. 
Perhaps it is still too early for us over 
here to realize the true Ruskin, in spite 
of much loving and laborious literary 
appreciation. Perhaps the “old man 
of Coniston” is most clearly seen 
through foreign spectacles. At any 
rate, the “Religion of Beauty.” If in- 
aefinite as many other phrases, sug- 
gests an idea to hold to and to work 
from—through a maze of seemingly 
contradictory material. 

On the concrete results of Ruskin’s 
life work, as set forth in this book, 
there is no need to dwell. The move- 
ments which have been associated with 
his name, the awakening of public 
taste for which his vigorous personal- 
ity was directly responsible—are they 
not now in the mind of every one with 
the faintest particle of that ideal for 
which Ruskin strove? But the true 
inwardness of the man is not in the 
early Italian rooms at tire National 
Gallery, nor in the remnants of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, nor in his many grandil- 
oquently-titled volumes, nor in the ves- 
tiges of his Utopian social scheme. In 
each of these he was distinctive, but 
by none of them can he be judged 
separately. Rather, he should be re- 
garded in the light of his own dictum 
to artists, “Go to nature, rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and scorn- 
ing nothing.” And nobly did he follow 
his own precept. He was an artist, 
but not for art’s sake; only for that 
of nature. He served Millais with his 
encouragement up to that artist’s se- 
cession from the Brotherhood; then he 
turned upon him with a passionate de- 
nunciation that was, none the less, 
more sorrowful than angry. His love, 
the outcome of his intense humanism, 
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which not even the hostility of a stiff- 
necked gereration could queack, was 
at once his weakness and his strength. 
He could blame the work, and not find 
it in his heart to cease loving the man, 
although he stoutly maintained that 
the work was the index to the charac- 
ter. Occasionally this trait rendered 
him vulnerable. An amusing instance 
is given here. He once, by public 
writing, smote an artist hip and thigh. 
At the same time,respecting his private 
character, he wrote him a letter ex- 
pressing sorrow and the hope that “this 
may make no difference to our private 
friendship.” To which the writhing 
victim replied, “My dear Ruskin, the 
first time I meet you I shall knock 
you down, but I hope that will make 
no difference to our friendship.” Then 
as to his Utopia, which also had its 
lighter side. He denounced the rail- 
way, he denounced machinery of all 
sorts. Yet he used both occasionally, 
und justified the use to a lady disciple 
who wrote to him, pointing out a cer- 
tain inconsistency between his tenets 
and his practice. “My dear lady, if 
the Devil were standing at my side at 
this moment, I should endeavor to 
muake use of him as a local black. -The 
wisdom of life is in preventing all the 
evil we can, and using what is inevi- 
table for the best purpose.” To an 
evangelical clergyman who asked him 
for a subscription in 1886, he replied, 
“Of all manner of churches thus idioti- 
cally built, iron churches are damna- 
blest to me. And of all the sects of 
believers in any ruling spirit—Hindoos, 
Turks, Feather-idolaters, and Mumbo- 
Jumbo, Log and _ Fire-worshippers—- 
who want churches, your modern Eng- 
lish Evangelical sect is the most ab- 
surd, and entirely objectionable and 
unendurable to me. ... Ever, never- 
theless, and in all this saying, your 
faithful servant, etc.” 

Such a letter, without any soothing 
a: ls, would have been taken from any 


other man as a combination of injury 
and insult. From the Prophet of 
Beauty, who feared prot to lecture un- 
known ladies in public tea shops, it 
was, perhaps, more abrupt than might 
have been expected. 


In outspokenness, Ruskin somewhat 


resembled Carlyle, whose hatred of 
shams was as intense as his own. Yet 
Carlyle’s philosophy was merely ethi- 
cal. He is said to have abandoned the 
idea of a treatise on Michael Angelo, 
because he found he would have to 
acquire some knowledge of art. In 
this case he would hardly have felt 
strongly about the iron church which 


outraged Ruskin’s sense of beauty in 


Nature. And this was his predominant 
sense, this love of the beautiful. It 
entered into and sometimes clashed 


with whatever he was engaged upon. 
However, its influence was invariably 
healthy. He was a scientist but not a 
sceptic, because scepticism was asso- 
ciated with things which, robbed of 
their spirituality, became ugly. There- 
in he was at variance with the scien- 
tists of the day who were all sceptics. 
but his 
humanist 


He was an economist, eco- 
nomic theories were on a 
basis, and he regarded the political 
economy of his time 
humanity and consequently a fallacy. 
He was everything by turns that 
comes within the wide scope of philos- 
ophy; he taught the Unity of Life no 
less than the Unity of Art; he welded 
the two so closely together that those 
who had been wont to regard them as 
entities stood amazed and 


as a share for 


separate 
aghast. 

They could not understand a range 
of vision so much wider than their 
own. They could not understand his 
curious combination of arrogance and 
humility; why, in the same breath, he 
should denounce certain philosophers 
and plead his inability to unravel by 


rule of thumb the mysteries which 
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they were content to ignore. Yet the 
reason was simple enough:— 


Philosophers construct systems which 
explain everything in the world except 
its charm. They analyze all the secret 
forces of the soul except its power of 
admiration. They dissolve all our re- 
lations with Nature, so-called inani- 
mate, except its power of love. 


Has Ruskin stepped into the breach? 
Has he explained the world’s charm 
and the soul’s power of admiration? 
No. But by his exposition of the relig- 
ion of beauty he has opened to us a 
vista through which we can get a 
glimpse of what these things mean. And 
the cult of beauty he would have us 


The Speaker. 


follow is not that of Reynold’s “grand 
style,” or corresponding cults in mod- 
ern life which men have set up for 
themselves in opposition to nature, but 
the cult of Nature herself, in life the 
only source of the truly beautiful, in 
art the only true inspiration. Ruskin 
was always sure of himself, so sure 
that he could afford to laugh at his 
own inconsistencies and even make 
light of the Utopia that failed. For 
fail it did in practice, and his sanguine 
prophecy of a return to nature is only 
likely to be fulfilled allegorically. Yet 
the allegory is very precious, and even 
age and increasing greed of wealth 
will not make it less so. 


F.d. M. 





THE PINETREE AND THE STAR. 


Clear cut against the paling sunset gold, 

A pine tree rears aloft its soaring crest, 

And by the night winds tenderly caressed, 
Resounds through all its branches manifold,— 
Like diapasons from an organ rolled,— 

The while its mighty yearnings are confessed, 

To one clear star that trembles in the West, 
And all its murmurous aspirations told. 

So from the crowded court and surging mart, 

At eventide our thoughts and fancies guide, 
To keep a shrine before some kindred heart, 

Where inmost longings we may dare confide. 
And blest is he who finds and claims afar 
Amid the galaxy his chosen star. 





C.D. W. 











